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Russia’s power 
casts a shadow 
on the Land of 


the Rising Sun 
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You, too, will enroll as a loyal subject of Chessie’s happy realm when you turn in for the night on a Chesapeake and Ohiogl 
air-conditioned train. Safe, cool and content between the snowy sheets... lulled by the gentle motion of a quiet sleep# 


ing car... your repose will be royally luxurious. Come, be a guest of Chessie, who invites you to Sleep Like a Kitten? 


ee 


Travel on America’s distinguished fleet of air-conditioned trains—THE GEORGE WASHINGTON—THE SPORTSMAN—THE F. F. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON : ST. LOUIS; CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YO! 
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OST people haven’t any idea 
that it’s possible to buy a world 
famous Studebaker Commander for 
as little as the price shown here. 
And, it’s not only a low priced car 
but a low cost car. It did better than 


oks 250 more 
OW price 


other car it runs, rides, steers, brakes, 
accelerates, climbs hills and handles 
ina 10-mile trial. Its beautiful lines 


than its 


24 miles per gallon in the Gilmore- 
Yosemite run. Its savings on gas, oil, 
maintenance and repairs—to say 
nothing of its higher than average 
trade-in value—make the Com- 
mander at least as inexpensive a buy 
as a small, light car. 

See how much better than any 


prompted the authoritative Maga- aeneeeal 
e GER - court, COMPLE i-a 
zine of Art to name Studebaker \ Fon a 3-PASSEMOEE INCLUDING rE, De, e, 
“ . ” AT SOUTH BEND, FEDER A, > 
best-designed car of the year. — 
More than likely your present car 
will cover the down payment on a 
Commander—with balance on easy 
C.1I.T. budget plan. See it and drive 
it today. Studebaker, South Bend. 
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No extra charge for any of these extra value 
Studebaker features 


COMMANDER CRUISING SEDAN, ILLUSTRATED ABOVE, $975 


delivered at South Bend, complete with all equip- 
ment listed in panel at right, including Federal Tax. 


Miles ahead in Fi ethies~Sanhbcher s working 
orce Of 7,300 master craftsmen includes many “father 


and son” teams such as the Shearers pictured here. 


@ Planar independent suspension 
.. The famous Miracle Ride 


@ Automatic hill holder 


- Norolling back on up-grade stops . 


@ Non-slam rotary door latches 
. Finger-touch closing 


@ One-piece steel body reinforced 
with box-section steel girders 
. Battleship construction 


@ Fram oil cleanerand floating oil screen 
.» Better oil and motor economy 


@ Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
. Lullaby comfort 


@ Variable ratio steering 
. Easier parking and better control 


@ Horizontal transmission 
. Restfully level front floors 


@ Oversize weather-tight trunk 
. Giant luggage capacity 


@ Front seat 55 inches wide 
. Seats three comfortably 


@ Safety glass all around 
.. Indispensable protection 


@ Feather-touch hydraulic brakes 
. Swift, sure stopping 


@ Hypoid gear rear axle... Greater quiet 


Front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, metal spring covers,2 windshield wipers, fendertail 


lamp, license bracket tail lamp, sun visor, cloth upholstery, 5 painted disc wheels, extra tire and 
tube. Vacuum-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving Automatic Overdrive available at extra cost. 


‘ 











LETTERS 





The Sporting News 
May we question a rather broad state- 
ment in your Aug. 8 issue, which states: 
“Allen has never received his due share of 
praise because baseball writers, whose 
publicity can make or mar a player, don’t 
like him.” It may interest you to know 
that Johnny Allen was named the No. 1 
major player of 1937 by The Sporting 
News and that the Cleveland pitcher was 
presented with a scroll attesting to that 
distinction at Cleveland, July 10. 
E. G. BRANDS 
Editor 
The Sporting News 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Anemia and Cannibalism 

George Bernard Shaw, a 100 per cent 
vegetarian who refuses to eat anything 
that has lived, saying: “I am not a canni- 
bal,” is now being treated with concen- 
trated extract of liver, for anemia (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 8, page 38). Liver is meat. 
Bernard Shaw is not a vegetarian. Con- 
gratulations. Neither am I. 

HENRY EDWARD WARNER 
Baltimore, Md. 





Leprechaun Corrigan 

In your July 25 issue, on page 38, you 
have an article [on Douglas Corrigan] cap- 
tioned “Leprechaun of the Air.” Not know- 
ing the meaning of “Leprechaun” I re- 
ferred to my Funk & Wagnall’s dictionary 
but found no mention of it. 


. DOROTHY THORPE 
Baltimore, Md. ° 


In Irish folklore, the tiny and mischie- 
vous leprechauns guard the secret of the 
crock of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Their name is a weird derivation of the 
Gaelic lu, small, and pri, vague, plus the 
Latin corpus, body. The unabridged Funk 
and Wagnalls (page 1419) quotes a nine- 
teenth-century Celtic author: “A_lepri- 
caune ... is about as tall as a span... 
and gives leg bail with great celerity if 
not captured at once.” 





Teeth and Surgery 

As a comparatively new but devoted 
reader of your fine publication, I am great- 
ly impressed by the comprehensive man- 
ner in which you interpret the news. The 
diversity of opinion expressed by your 
readers is another feature that shows your 
unbiased and well-rounded editorial policy. 

May I, therefore, be permitted to voice 
dissent with Dr. Perrin T. Wilson, ex- 
president of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation, who is quoted in your July 25 
issue (page 23) on dental progress. 
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It is the consensus of most dentists here 
whom I have queried on the subject that 
dentistry has made such remarkable prog- 
ress because it has worked in close re- 
lationship with medicine and surgery. We 
believe that we have gained in knowledge 
and skill because we have maintained close 
professional contact with physicians and 
surgeons, and not to the contrary as ex- 
pressed by Dr. Wilson. 

CARL OMERON, D.D.S. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





Arms and States’ Rights 

In your issue of Aug. 8, you take the 
position that it is uncertain about the 
NLRB, a Federal institution, being able 
to cope with the militia of lowa when the 
militia opposed their action. 

I wonder if it occurred to you that the 
State Militia is subject to the call of the 
Federal government and in case the gov- 
ernment was so disposed it could call the 
Iowa militia into service of the govern- 
ment to enforce Federal laws. This would 
leave the Governor out on a limb. 

A. J. SITTON 

Pyote, Texas 


See page 12. 


Kingdom of Canada 

Your July 18 issue contained a letter by 
a Canadian, Mr. John DesB. Jennison, on 
the status of Canada. Mr. Jennison is cor- 
rect when he says Canada is not a British 
“colony,” but he neglects to say that 
Canada is a kingdom. It is ruled directly, 
even though it be theoretically, by George 
VI, King of Canada. His Majesty rules 
Canada not as King of the United King- 
dom but as King of Canada. But the 
King’s Privy Council in Great Britain (the 
King also has a Privy Council in Canada) 
is definitely superior to the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate in Canada. It is true 
that Canada has the right to abolish ap- 
peals to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Great Britain, but she 
has not done so and, while the Judicial 
Committee has the power to declare enact- 
ments of the Canadian Parliament ultra 
vires, the Privy Council is superior to the 
Canadian Parliament. Again, under the 
British Parliamentary Act, the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931 (section 7, subsection 
1), Canada is not able to repeal, amend, 
or alter her partial constitution, the British 
North America Acts granted to her by 
Queen Victoria. That power belongs solely 
to the British Parliament. While these two 
situations exist, it is quite correct to say 
that the Canadian Parliament is “sub- 
ordinate to the King’s Privy Council” in 
Great Britain as well as to the Imperial 
Parliament in the Mother Country. 

GERARD R. J. CARROLL 
Supreme Court 


Halifax, N.S. 


TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


Queen Exizapetu, 38, Aug. 4. Cryic. 
ing to Scotland on the royal yacht Vic. 
toria and Albert, she permitted the 
Princesses, Elizabeth, 12-year-old heir 
presumptive, and Margaret Rose, 8, to 
wear shorts for the first time. 





Jacop Ruppert, president of the 
Ruppert Breweries and owner of the New 
York Yankees Baseball Club, 71, Aug. 5. 
He was confined at home with an attack of 
phlebitis (inflammation of the veins), 


Epirn Kermit Rooseve ct, widow of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, 77, Aug. 6, 











Wide World 


Edith Kermit Roosevelt, 77 


She was guest of honor at a picnic sup- 
per given by the Edith Kermit Roosevelt 
Women’s Republican Club near her home, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 


Eart Batpwrn, former British Pre- 
mier, 71, Aug. 3. In seclusion at his resi- 
dence, Astley Hall Park, Worcestershire, 
he declared: “I am going through my 
accumulated papers for the last eighteen 
years. Those papers are reposing in a tin 
box and if there is anything in them 
which will hang anybody then I will de- 
stroy them.” 





Married: 


At Rochester, Mich., Danie GEeorGE 
Donce, 21, son and $9,331,600 heir of the 
late John F. Dodge, automobile manu- 
facturer, and Laurtne MacDonatp, 19, 
a Gore Bay, Ont., telephone operator. 


Arrived: 
Guapys Swartuout, Metropolitan 
Opera Co. soprano, and her husband, 
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Frank Chapman, in New York, from heroine he plotted to kill week after yee; 
Italy. For four hours (Genoa-Cannes) in the “Perils of Pauline.” 
they were shipmates of the Duke and Because he portrayed Oriental charac. 
Duchess of Windsor on the Conte di ters, the majority of movie-goers thought 
Savoia. Miss Swarthout reported: “I Oland was Chinese. He was born in a 
think . . . they are very happily mar- Sweden. Prior to entering the films, hp | 
ried. They are lovely, charming people toured the United States in stock com. | Ve 
. . . the best listeners I have ever met.” panies as a Shakespearean actor. His first — 
eo famous Oriental part was Sax Rohmer’s 
Denied: Fu Manchu, the sinister yellow man who 
: aspired to rule the world. But the paradox 
Permission to land in London, to of Oland’s life came in 1932; the villain | A 
Hazet Hurst, 22-year-old blind lecturer turned into a hero. After many unsye. | 
of Oneonta, N.Y., for Babe, her Seeing cessful attempts at casting, Hollywood |v 
Eye dog. After the British Ministry of finally hired him to portray Earl Derr A 
Agriculture refused to relax the law re- Biggers’ Charlie Chan, the calculating de- : 
quiring a six-month quarantine for for- tective. “I didn’t realize I was so cop. B 
eign dogs entering the country, Miss vincing . . . until I went to China,” he 
Hurst wired appeals to King George and said. “Everywhere I went the natives B 
to President Roosevelt; but both were on addressed me in Chinese.” " 
vacation and didn’t answer. After five : 
days’ efforts by the American Embassy, In Moscow, Konstantin SERGEEVICH S 
Miss Hurst obtained permission to walk STANISLAVSKY, ‘3, master of the Russian 
ten minutes along the Thames docks. drama, of a heart ailment. In 1897 he co- h 
Then she sailed back. “This final gesture founded the Moscow Art Theatre (now ) 
. will never be forgotten. Now I can the Moscow Art Academic Theatre) which F 
go home without feeling sore .. .” represented a complete break from the I 
“star system” and artificial acting of the 
> period. During his 40 years with the 7 
Voted: theatre, Stanislavsky produced over 50 
World’s best-dressed man, ANTHONY plays and acted 27 roles. I 
Epen, former British Foreign Secretary. On Aug. 6, James D. Brack, 88, 
The jury, composed of Paris tailors and Democratic Governor of Kentucky from 
shirtmakers, next chose Douglas Fair- May to December 1919, of pneumonia, at | 
banks Sr.; Jean Dupuy, French newspaper his home near Barbourville; and Josrpn | 


owner and motorboat racer; Gary Cooper; 
the Maharaja of Rajpipla, India, winner 
of the 1934 Epsom Derby; and Michel 
Détroyat, France’s most colorful stunt 
flyer. 


W. Firer, 97, Republican Governor of Illi- 
nois from 1889 to 1893, of old age, at 
Bloomington, Il. 





ee” ee ee ee | 


Killed: 


: Sunday, Aug. 7, 1938, 1:45 P.M., by 
Died: yt Pear ly 1 
a bolt of lightning, three bathers at Rock- 
Peart Wuire, 49, heroine of silent away Beach, Long Island. Fifteen were 
motion-picture thrillers, at the American [& injured. (Sunday, Aug. 8, 1937, 1:25 P.M. 
Hospital in Paris, of a liver ailment. A 4 eme  lightning killed three persons and injured 
oer he thrilled worldw; Best-dressed: Anthony Eden 8 5 — 
generation ago she thrilled worldwide fol- fourteen at almost the same spot.) 
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lowers of movie serials in the “Perils of 





















































Pauline” and “Exploits of Elaine.” Week | 
after week, she hung from cliffs, fought | « 
savage beasts, dashed through flames, | ; 
changed planes in midair, or fell into the | 
mouths of live volcanoes. But each in- 
stallment found the blond-haired beauty 
miraculously saved; the villain (often ) 
Warner Oland) foiled again. | 
Born at Green Ridge, Mo., Miss White 
began her acting career at 6, playing — 
Little Eva in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In 
ten years of film starring (1913-23) she a 
earned a total of $2,000,000—and saved Cube, 
much of it. Then she retired to France, — 
where among other luxuries she bought a ana 
racing stable. At one time or another NEWS 
her diamond-studded ankle bracelet glit- — 
tered at all the Continental resorts. But 
blond hair did not; she discarded her film 
wig and dyed her tresses titian red. 
In Stockholm, Warner OLANp, 57. . 
Acme Pneumonia ended his movie career two 


Pearl White days after ‘ .e death of Pearl White, the Warner Oland 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
























HEN the temperature is up 





and spirits are down, a dip in 





the pool is refreshing and invig- 
orating. And then... a tall, cold 






glass of Hennessy-and-seda, the 





accepted warm-weather drink the 





world over. See if you don’t find 





it pleasing. 






HENNESSY-and-SODA 
1 jigger of Three-Star Hennessy 
3 ice cubes @ Plain soda water 































84 PROOF 





INSIST ON HENNESSY in a Brandy 
Cocktail + Side Car + Brandy Sour + Stinger 
Cocktail + Old-Fashioned + Mint Julep 








Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
JA® HENNESSY & C° Established 1765 













THE 


TELEPHONE BRIDGE 


TO VACATIONLAND 


~ 


om 


COSTS LESS AT NIGHT 
OR ON SUNDAY 


Long Distance provides a quick, convenient bridge 
between you and your vacation — regardless of 
where you're going. 

You can call ahead to make hotel reservations 
—to find out whether friends will be home — to 
learn about roads, canoes and camp sites. 

After you get there, you can keep in touch with 
home or office, avoid worry, and enjoy your 
vacation more. 

And if you go back to town leaving the family 
at lakeside or seashore, Long Distance will help 
make the silent house seem less lonely. 


The toll on Long Distance bridge has been 
repeatedly reduced in recent years. It’s low dur- 
ing the day and still lower after seven 
every evening and all day Sunday. See 
the sample rates below — and then try 
a sample! 





Here’s how little it costs to telephone: 


% STATION-TO-STATION 
BETWEEN AND Week- Night and 
day Sunday 


Washington, D. C. Atlantic City, N. J. $ .65 $ .40 
New York Provincetown, Mass. 85 -55 
Los Angeles Tucson, Ariz. 1.40 85 
Kansas City Colorado Springs 1.70 1.05 
Cleveland Bar Harbor, Me. 2.20 1.35 
Chicago Glacier National Park 3.75 2.25 
New Orleans Rainier National Park 5.50 3.75 

* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are 


in effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and 
all day Sunday. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


OOOO OO? 





Labor vs. Jones 


Watch for organized labor to crack 
down on RFC Chairman Jesse Jones be- 
cause of his reported suggestion to various 
applicants for loans that their labor costs 
were too high. 


1939 Legislation 


You can count on F.D.R. to push these 
pieces of legislation next session: ad- 
ministrative reorganization, regional con- 
servation, part or all of the National 
Health Program, amendments to Social 
Security Act (extending benefits to work- 
ers now omitted), some sort of tax re- 
vision, parts of anti-monopoly program 
(whole program won’t be ready till 1940), 
revision of Neutrality Act. Results of the 
fall elections will determine whether cer- 
tain of the measures will be moderate or 
sweeping, but, unless the Democrats take 
an unexpectedly harsh licking, all will be 
pushed in one form or another. 


Harlan Fizzle 


It’s a good bet that, despite the De- 
partment of Justice’s announcement to 
the contrary, it will never stage a retrial 
of the Harlan County conspiracy case. 
Now that the first attempt has ended in 
a mistrial, as forecast here June 13, most 
New Deal lawyers will tell you privately 
that a new trial would be too complicated 
and expensive and that it is doubtful 
whether most of the government’s 83 wit- 
nesses could ever be rounded up again. 
Meanwhile, the department is debating 
whether to bring bribery and _ perjury 
prosecutions in connection with the first 
trial. 


Wisconsin TVA 


There'll soon be much hullabaloo about 
a gigantic TVA-like project in Wisconsin. 
The plan, fathered by Gov. Phil La Fol- 
lette, proposes three great hydro dams on 
the Wisconsin River, a huge artificial lake 
(probably to be dubbed “Lake La Fol- 
lette”) in Central Wisconsin, revival of 
navigation between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi, and large-scale flood con- 
trol. Big Wisconsin power interests have 
already acquiesced—because the govern- 
ment-financed project will supply them 
with power much more cheaply than they 


can make it. The Governor, Sen. Bob 
La Follette, and a special counsel have 
progressed far toward negotiating an $11,- 
700,000 PWA grant and $14,300,000 RFC 
loan. 


Capitol Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washington 
groups: The desire of a few New Dealers 
to get Harry Hopkins shifted to a new 
job that’s not connected with relief or 
welfare work in order to build him up for 
the 1940 nomination Left-wingers 
complaint that Senator La Follette is “go- 
ing too easy” on witnesses before his civil- 
liberties subcommittee, that he passed up 
good opportunities to jump on inconsist- 
encies in steel officials’ testimony . . . The 
report that ex-Governor Winant of New 
Hampshire isn’t making the expected hit 
as head of International Labor Office in 
Geneva; is not diplomatic enough and is 
too poor a speechmaker. 


Pittman Strategy 


You'll be reading much about Senator 
Pittman’s thoughts on foreign policy this 
fall. As chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Pittman is adopt- 
ing the smart publicity technique former- 
ly used by Borah. He will stick in Wash- 
ington during much of the Congressional 
recess getting up statements on foreign 
affairs and feeding them out to news- 
starved reporters at well-chosen intervals. 
This ties in neatly with the State Depart- 
ment’s well-planned but indirect cam- 
paign to “educate” the people on the need 
for a more aggressive U.S. policy and for 
revision of the Neutrality Act. 


More Planning 


Foundations are being laid for vast ex- 
pansion of the New Deal’s conservation 
program, which so far has been confined 
almost entirely to conservation of soil. 
The National Resources Committee— 
with help from the Federal Power Com- 
missions, Bituminous Coal Commission, 
Geological Survey, and other agencies— 
is quietly preparing an elaborate energy 
survey of the entire U.S., concentrating on 
oil, coal, gas, and water energy. 


Trivia 

At a buffet supper last week, Rep. Sol 
Bloom of New York impishly invited Sen. 
Morris Sheppard, ardent Texas dry, to 
“have a highball with me.” Sheppard 
frowned, then picked up a platter of 
sandwiches, passed it to the Jewish rep- 
resentative, and suggested: “Suppose you 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


have a ham sandwich with me.” : 
The C.1.0. has even invaded the Supreme 
Court’s home—by winning a contract with 
the operators who have the cafeteria con- 
cession in the court building ... TVA 
Directors David Lilienthal and Harcourt 
Morgan, believing they’re getting unfair 
treatment from the press, have warned 
papers of the libelous nature of charges 
ex-Chairman Arthur Morgan is making 
and will make against them. 





New Chinese Industries 


Awmia all the war news, little has been 
said of China’s huge new program for es- 
tablishing village industrial cooperatives, 
sometimes called “guerrilla industries,” to 
replace the country’s wrecked industrial 
plants. The plan calls for a large number 
of small factories in inland communities 
to (1) supply the army where possible, (2) 
provide manufactured goods for the mass 
of Chinese whom the war has cut off from 
industrial centers, (3) give work to refu- 
gees and wounded soldiers. Rewi Alley, 
New Zealander, who chief of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council’s Industrial 
Section, has quit and gone to Hankow to 
head the new movement. 


was 


Italian Anti-Semitism 


Despite government assurances, Italy’s 
anti-Jewish drive will become progressive- 
ly more severe. Under directions from 
Achille Starace, extremist in charge of the 
campaign, 400 Fascist black shirts in Rome 
have been ordered to Vienna to study the 
strategy of anti-Semitic movements. Offi- 
cials are already preparing laws to deprive 
native Italian Jews of their property by 
adroit taxation, and army heads are re- 
ported to have agreed on “informal means” 
for barring Jews from all officers’ posts. 


Danzig Maneuvers 


Watch for possible repercussions from 
the movements of Danzig Nazi Leader 
Foerster, who’s quietly visiting the chief 
European capitals selling the idea of out- 
right German annexation of Danzig. 
Though Britons gave him a cool reception, 
reminding him that Geneva still nominally 
controls the free city, there’s still a distinct 
possibility that he may be able to swing 
a German-Polish deal after he reaches 
Warsaw. In that case, both London and 
Geneva will be practically ignored. 


Hungarian Nazi Coup 


Look for early developments in the 
undercover Nazification of Hungary. With 
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little publicity, all four rival Nazi parties 
are now in process of merging under Hun- 
garian Nazi Leader Szalasi, who’s being 
represented by trusted lieutenants while 
serving a prison term. Most of the funds 
to back the movement are coming from 
Berlin, together with war materials with 
which the Hungarian Army is being con- 
sistently strengthened in defiance of the 
Trianon Treaty. Many signs indicate that 
Mussolini approves of the move and that 
Premier Imrédy has worked out an agree- 
ment with him whereby Hungary will 
“painlessly” swing into the Rome-Berlin 
axis. 


British Credit Weapon 


Note the rapidly growing importance of 
British economic policies as a weapon in 
international politics. Runciman, on his 
peace-making mission to Czechoslovakia, 
was prepared to use promises of British 
credit and possible steel orders to in- 
fluence both the Czechs and the Hitlerite 
Sudetens; the presence of Frank Ashton- 
Gwatkin, Central European economic ad- 
viser, in Runciman’s party is significant. 
Also, following the granting of £10,000,000 
credit to Turkey, Britain is now in process 
of reversing her Near Eastern economic 
policies and holding out promises of credit 
to Persia and Iraq—provided they stop 
working so closely with Germany. 


Foreign Notes 


To encourage native attendance at 
propaganda meetings in Ethiopia, Italian 
officials are distributing picture cards of 
Fascist heroes; when a native has collected 
100 cards he can exchange them for a 
phonograph and three records of speeches 
by Mussolini and Ethiopian chieftains . . . 
Because of the unusual number of dis- 
turbances in the House of Commons public 
gallery last session (caused chiefly by So- 
cial Credit supporters), the special de- 
tective force there will be sharply increased 
next session .. . Since Austria’s absorption 
on Mar. 11 more than 150 deserters from 
the German Army, all formerly members 
of the Austrian Army, have been quietly 
allowed to cross the border into Czecho- 
slovakia . . . An example of how air-raid 
conscious Britain has become: an “air at- 
tack” was staged at the Royal Infant Or- 
phanage during a recent garden party. 





Whitney Echoes 


Nothing about it has got into the 
papers, but Samuel Clark, SEC trial ex- 
aminer in the Richard Whitney & Co. 
scandal, has just completed his report. The 
document censures Wall Street and recom- 
mends a long list of rigid regulations to 
prevent repetition of the Whitney mess. 
Among the recommendations: segregation 
of customer free-credit balances, a new 


method for safekeeping customer securities 
left with brokerage firms, and limitation of 
exchange firms’ activities. 


Disguised Japanese Goods 


You'll soon be hearing more about Japa- 
nese manufactures masquerading as Ameri- 
can products on the U.S. market. The big 
publicity firm hired to create good will 
for China is preparing a barrage against 
such products. They include Japanese 
goods bearing names that approximate 
well-known U.S. trade names (e.g. Japa- 
nese SKI ball bearings, to be confused with 
SKF products) and goods so labeled that 
the wholesalers here have found it easy 
to erase or file off the words “Made in 
Japan.” 


Germany Comes Across 


As predicted here earlier in the year, 
German companies long in default on 
bonds held by Americans are now paying 
up as a result of threatened suits for at- 
tachment of their properties here—and 
more will pay up in the near future. Last 
week Gelsenkirchen Mining paid off about 
$100,000. Next to redeem overdue notes 
will be the Deutsche Bank (Sept. 1), the 
Commertz und Privat Bank, and the Reich 
utility Siemens. Meanwhile, Irving Trust 
is preparing action against still another 
company, with good chances of success. 
Of the $100,000,000 German corporate 
debt with attachable assets held in the 
U.S., settlements in the near future will 
involve about $10,000,000. 


Boom’s Origin? 


Though there’s still much gossip to 
the effect that the recent stock-market 
boomlet was Administration-sponsored and 
that the buying was routed through foreign 
channels to cover up its source, the story 
can now be pretty thoroughly discredited. 
The rumor can be scotched on _ three 
counts: First, after the well-known market 
operator linked with the report denied the 
buying, the paper which had printed the 
rumor retracted it. Second, the White 
House, at first annoyed by the market’s 
jumping the gun four days before the 
President’s “fireside chat,” called on the 
operator to explain the report. Finally, 
official checkups now show that the volume 
of foreign orders was heavy but that the 
proportion of foreign buying to foreign 
selling was no greater than that originat- 
ing in Wall Street. 


Small Loan Plan 


New Deal insiders who’ve been wrestling 
with the problem of making it easier for 
small businesses to get new capital are now 
hard at work on a scheme which they be- 
lieve will cut by 50% or more the cost of 
borrowing $50,000 to $1,000,000 for periods 
running up to ten years. The plan, de- 
signed to eliminate the high cost of float- 


. . 








ing small security issues, calls for a new 
system of intermediate credit banks in 
which private and government capital will 
be combined. 





Press Notes 


re Publishing (Saturday Evening 
Post) Co.’s new juvenile magazine, sched. 
uled for Oct. 1, will be called Jack & Jj] 
William Blake, whose book “The 
World Is Mine” Burton Rascoe eulogized 
in the last Newsweek, is really William 
Blech; his wife is Christina Stead, whose 
“House of All Nations” Rascoe panned 
in the same article If you think 
Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson doesn’t yearn 
to become a chain publisher, phone the 
office of her two Washington papers; 
operators who used to answer “Herald- 
Times” now say “Good morning. Patter- 
son newspapers” . . . Budapest is trying 
desperately to make itself the news cen- 
ter for Central Europe; is offering all 
sorts of inducements to correspondents 
who used to work from Vienna, but most 
are shifting to Prague. 


Television, When? 

Though most experts won’t definitely 
commit themselves, the best guess is that 
New York City and immediate neighbor- 
hood will have regular television programs 
about a year from now, one or two other 
big cities a short while later. Because tele- 
vision can’t be broadcast over long dis- 
tances and because the cost of network 
transmission is prohibitively high, it may 
be years before most Americans have reg- 
ular commercial programs. Receiving sets, 
being held up until major manufacturers 
can agree on uniform standards, are likely 
to be ready for the market in about six 
months; will probably have 714-by-10 inch 
screen and sell for $250 to $400. 


Missing Persons 


Harold Dahl, American aviator captured 
by Spanish rebels and held despite Mrs. 
Dahl’s pleas to General Franco, is still 
in the Burgos jail; chances of his release 
are slim since loyalists, knowing he wants 
to return to the U.S., would rather ex- 
change their rebel prisoners for flyers 
who'll resume fighting; State Department 
can do nothing since Dahl sacrificed claim 
to U.S. protection by joining loyalists 

Elsie Parrish, hotel chambermaid 
whose suit caused the Supreme Court to 
reverse itself and uphold Washington 
State’s minimum-wage law, has been un- 
able to get a hotel job since then; is now 
working as an apple packer at usual rate, 
5 cents a box . . . Ben Turpin, cross-eyed 
comedian of silent films, lives quietly in 
Hollywood, taking whatever small film 
jobs he can get; now 64, he isn’t bitter 
over his fate. 
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Primaries Emphasize Power 
of the Political Machine 


WPA Juggernaut Wins 
in Kentucky; Local Combines 
Triumph in Other States 


Some 2,000,000 citizens ducked in and 
out of voting booths last week in six states. 
Primary day, as usual, brought a quota of 
fstfights, broken bones, and _ shootings. 
When the ballots had been counted, the 
results were so scrambled that politicians 
of all faiths worked overtime trying to ex- 
tract comfort from them. 


Kentucky 

The spotlight of national interest fell on 
the struggle of Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chan- 
dler of Kentucky to pry Alben (Dear Al- 
ben) Barkley loose from his Senate seat. 
The crooning, glad-handing Governor had 
thrown such a scare into Barkley that the 
New Deal lieutenant yelled for help. Help 
had come in the form of the strongest 
Presidential endorsement that Mr. Roose- 
velt uttered during his “purge” trip to 
the West Coast last month (NEWSWEEK, 
July 18). 

Once the New Deal issue and the Presi- 
dent’s personality had been injected into 
the fight, the Barkley-Chandler race re- 
solved into a titanic test between the vote- 
getting power of Federal funds—WPA 
and farm benefits—against the strength of 
a well-disciplined state machine. The New 
Deal won: with reports in from most pre- 
cincts, Barkley lumbered across the finish- 
ing line 50,000 votes ahead of his rival. 


Tennessee 


In 1936, Gordon Browning, just elected 
Governor of Tennessee, wired Edward H. 
Crump, political boss of Memphis: “60,208 
reasons why I love you.” Crump had just 
fulfilled his promise to deliver Memphis 
and Shelby County’s 60,000 plus votes to 
Browning. 

Last year, however, Browning broke 
with Crump. And last week the boss threw 
his machine into reverse, took_his bloc of 


60,000 votes from Browning, and handed’ 


them to Prentice Cooper, a State Senator. 
Not content with trouncing the Governor, 
Crump likewise administered a thwack- 
ing defeat to Browning’s political pal, Sen. 
George Berry, by handing the nomination 
for Berry’s seat to Tom Stewart. 





International 


Boss Crump of Memphis 


Newsphotos 


Boss Pendergast of Kansas City 


Thus the Memphis boss showed again 
the extent of his rigid, one-man control 
over his city. Crump built his organiza- 
tion on the precept that at the ballot box 
a banker’s vote is worth no more than that 
of the humblest Negro. Crump forces 
Memphis Negroes to use the franchise he 
gave them. But he rewards them; piles of 
watermelons stand beside the primary 
polls, while before and after voting there 
are barbecue sandwiches and shots of 
“redeye.” Result: only once in the past 
eighteen years has “Mistuh” Crump lost 
a single precinct of the 126 in Shelby 
County. 


Missouri 

While the Crump juggernaut rolled to 
victory, another notorious political ma- 
chine stalled. Tom Pendergast, ruthless 
and battle-scarred boss of Kansas City’s 
Democratic organization, plugged hard to 
elect James V. Billings to the Missouri 
Supreme Court. Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
once backed by Pendergast but now his 
enemy, had another candidate for the 
same post, Judge James M. Douglas. 
Stark’s man won, thus ending, at least 
temporarily, Pendergast’s iron grip on the 
state’s Democrats. 

At the same time, Sen. Bennett Champ 
Clark, backed by both Stark and Pender- 
gast, won renomination in landslide fash- 
ion with a majority of some 460,000 votes. 
Virginia 

During the 75th Congress, Rep. Howard 
W. Smith of Virginia voted against many 
New Deal measures, and Administration 
lieutenants schemed for his downfall. 

The likeliest candidate New Dealers 
could find to oppose Smith was William 
E. Dodd Jr., son of the ex-Ambassador to 
Germany. Youthful and politically inex- 
perienced, Dodd chanted: “A vote for 
Dodd is a vote for Roosevelt.” 

But when the ballots were counted, 
Smith, who had promised only to vote ac- 
cording to his “discretion” if elected, won 
by 19,721 votes to 6,530. 

And in Virginia’s second district, Rep. 
Norman R. Hamilton, “100 per cent for 
Roosevelt,” lost to Colgate W. Darden, 
whom Hamilton had defeated in 1936. 


West Virginia 

In a primary largely ignored by press 
and public, six West Virginia Representa- 
tives, all New Dealers, won renomination 
by wide margins. 


Kansas 
Sen. George McGill, a loyal Roosevelt 


apostle, snowed under his only rival, 
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1940 timber: Senator Clark 


Joseph Dohner, in a lackluster Democratic 
primary. But a struggle for the G.O.P. 
Senatorial nomination provided Kansans 
with their share of election fireworks. All 
Republican factions ganged up to squelch 
the political ambitions of the Rev. Gerald 
B. Winrod, an evangelist-pamphleteer who 
at various times had proclaimed himself 
anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic, anti-Roosevelt, 
anti-Negro, anti-Free Mason, and anti- 
Y.M.C.A. (Newsweek, Aug. 1). As a re- 
sult, former Gov. Clyde M. Reed, a liberal 
ex-Bull Mooser, bagged the nomination 
by a plurality of 102,310 votes. 





Significa »ce 

With the 1938 primaries past the half- 
way mark, one fact stands out amid the 
welter of conflicting claims and interpreta- 
tions: whether a candidate is for or against 
the New Deal makes little difference as 
long as he rides a strong machine. 

In Kentucky, Senator Barkley had all 
the blessings the President could bestow, 
and New Dealers with some justification 
claimed it as a victory. Yet Barkley had 
a Federal-fund machine—one that has 
drawn the fire of the Senate Campaign 
Fund Investigating Committee — more 
powerful than Chandler’s state counter- 
part. In Tennessee, two local machines 
clashed, and the results had little mean- 
ing New Dealwise. In Missouri, Senator 
Clark has fought the New Deal on a doz- 
en fronts. But he had every machine in 
the state behind him to swamp two self- 
declared New Dealers—a victory that 
placed him in the front row of possible 
Presidential choices in 1940. In Virginia, 
young Dodd was plowed under by the 
Byrd machine despite some Washington 
aid. West Virginia New Dealers romped 
through behind their local organizations. 
Everywhere, it was the story of the ma- 
chine. 








Meanwhile, as President Roosevelt re- 
turned this week from his Pacific-Atlantic 
fishing trip, all signs mdicated that: his 
most likely course would be to call off 
further purge efforts, which to date have 
yielded no tangible results. Such a course 
would pacify the President’s middle-of- 
the-road advisers. While, Left-wing New 
Dealers could save face by emphasizing 
Barkley’s victory, from which already had 
grown talk of making the Kentucky Sena- 
tor the New Deal standard bearer in 1940. 





Republican ‘Tactics 
Start on Party Program 
Made at Chicago Meeting 


Ever since the Democratic landslide 
two years ago, Republicans have scram- 
bled busily and vainly for the two things 
without which no political party can hope 
for survival: a platform and a leader. 
Complicating the G.O.P.’s inner travail, 
two rival factions have struggled for 
domination. One, centering around Her- 
bert Hoover, comprised the Old Guard 
stalwarts. More liberal elements aligned 
themselves with other potential leaders, 
including Alf M. Landon, Sen. Charles 
MeNary, and Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

A year ago this week, partly as a bid 
for power, partly as an attempt to solidi- 
fy the 1938 campaign strategy, Hoover 
proposed an innovation in the form of a 
midterm party convention. Wary of the 
scheme, John Hamilton, national commit- 
tee chairman, later suggested a compro- 
mise—‘‘a sort of Republican Chautauqua.” 

Last November the national committee 
whittled the plan to still safer proportions 
and officially approved a 100-man_ pro- 
gram committee to study the advisability 
of a “national conference.” Last Decem- 
ber, the Republican executive committee 
enlarged the number to 150, carefully 
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selected its personnel from a roster of 
local leaders studded with a few nationally 
known’ names, and appointed as chair- 
man Dr. Glenn Frank, former Wisconsin 
University president. In March the com- 
mittee organized, with appointment of 
35 sub-groups to study agriculture, labor 
social security, relief, and kindred sub. 
jects throughout the nation for an “utter. 
ly honest and objective audit of the New 
Deal.” Finally,. in Northwestern Univer. 
sity’s Thorne Hall at Chicago, the pro- 
gram committee met last week for a 
series of closed executive sessions, less 
formal luncheon meetings, and _ public 
evening forums. 


Fun 

The week’s activities began on a jovial 
note. William Hard, the committee secre- 
tary, presented Hamilton with a stream- 
lined version of the party emblem. Re- 
marking that the familiar elephant kept 
his trunk down and his eyes closed, Hard 
emphasized the new beast’s aggressive, 
lunging stance and the caption at the 
base: “Let’s G.O.P.laces.” 


Ranging in prominence from Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr. to Joe Tolbert of Ninety 
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G.O.P.’s streamlined elephant 
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Glenn Frank, John Hamilton, Theodore Roosevelt, Spencer Miller Jr. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Dies stopped the German jaunt... 


Six,* S.C., the committee members 
hustled in and out of their classroom 
rendezvous like college students at a semi- 
nar. At their sessions they heard a long 
list of speakers, including Spencer Miller 
Jr., Fordham University sociologist; Mat- 
thew Woll of the A.F. of L., and Charles 
P. Taft, son of the late President. Cutting 
six days’ activities to five because of the 
heat, the committee finally coupled a pot- 
shot at the New Deal with a mild state- 
ment of aims, summarized in a passage 
from the official report: 

“Under present trends in legislation and 
administration, the United States may 
suffer the twofold disaster which has over- 
taken peoples quite as sure of their des- 
tiny as we have been—the breakdown 
of an elaborate economic system and the 
disintegration of responsible and effective 
government ... 

“The key to the whole program the 
committee is engaged in drafting is to 
determine such stimulations, regulations, 
and freedoms for labor, agriculture, busi- 
ness, industry, and finance as will make 
the mature years of Americans a period 
of high and sustained productivity.” 


Significance 


The Republican meeting stirred only 
feeble interest in Washington and else- 
where. Party members who had opposed 
the project found relief in the fact that 
the program committee had carefully 
dodged both the platform and leadership 
issues. Others, although recognizing that 
the sessions accomplished little tangible 
good, were pleased because the meeting 
represented the kind of general Republican 
promotion that keeps the ball rolling. 





*Other numerically named South Carolina 
towns: Four Holes, Five Points, Six Mile, Nine 
imes, 








Ex-Kaiser’s Friend 


George Sylvester Viereck 


Again in Political Hot Water 


As dear to Congressmen as to public 
speakers, “Americanism” and “un-Ameri- 
can activities” provide fruitful topics for 
examination and exploitation. Rep. Sol 
Bloom founded a Congressional career on 
the Constitution. Rep. Samuel Dickstein 
gained national prominence smoking out 
Fascists and Communists. 

Last week a new Congressional group 
began preliminary spadework in unmask- 
ing foreign and subversive elements with- 
in the country’s borders. Headéd by Rep. 
Martin Dies of Texas, the House commit- 
tee investigating un-American activities 
took unofficial steps toward examining 
two long-standing objects of Congressional 
curiosity: John L. Lewis’ C.1.0. and the 
Federal Theatre Project. And as a curtain 
raiser to an investigation of pro-German 
influences, the committee served a sub- 
poena on George Sylvester Viereck, a 
Munich-born New Yorker—one of the 
truly mysterious personalities of the times, 
a writer who began his career as a poet, 
continued it as a violent pro-German par- 
tisan in wartime, and climaxed it as a 
pro-Nazi propagandist. 

Immediately after the subpoena arrived 
at his Riverside Drive apartment—he was 
planning to sail for Europe on the Ham- 
burg-American liner Hansa in a few hours 
—Viereck sent the committee chairman a 
long telegram explaining he had arranged 
a series of interviews with important Euro- 
pean personalities and: “I shall be de- 
lighted to be at the service of your com- 
mittee after Oct. 13.” 

Representative Dies countered with a 
public statement declaring Viereck had 
arranged a private meeting with Adolf Hit- 
ler, that Viereck’s testimony would be of 
“substantial benefit” to the committee, 
and that any alien who disregarded a 
committee subpoena would be barred from 
reentering the country. 

The Dies charges brought angry con- 
tradictions from Viereck. In a room plas- 
tered with autographed pictures of Hit- 
ler, Sigmund Freud, Albert Einstein, Gen- 
eral Foch, Joseph Goebbels, and other per- 
sonages, the writer denied he had maneu- 
vered an interview with the Fiihrer. “I 
wish I had,” he declared to reporters, “be- 
cause I’m a newspaper man and Hitler is 
one of the four most interesting men in 
the world to talk to.” A later statement 
also denied the implication that Viereck 
was an alien and described him as “an 
American citizen of the third generation.” 

Nevertheless, one hour and 45 minutes 
before the Hansa left its Hudson River 
pier, Viereck changed his mind about 
leaving the country. “The inconvenience 
I impose upen myself and my friends, in- 
cluding the former Kaiser, who had in- 
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. of George Sylvester Viereck 


vited me to be his guest, is heavy,” he 
explained. “In spite of the trouble and 
expense to which the last-minute subpoena 
has put me...I have canceled my pas- 
sage ...I shall be glad to place myself 
at the disposal of the committee, putting 
the service of my country above every 
other consideration.” 

Last week’s encounter was not the first 
Viereck had had with a Congressional 
committee. Four years ago, before a group 
investigating Nazi propaganda, he ad- 
mitted that an American publicity firm 
was paying him $1,750 a month for a con- 
tract he had arranged with German inter- 
ests and that he had received $2,000 from 
the German consul in New York for 
services “concerning the general aspects of 
public relations.” 





The Queen’s Queen 


“The Queen Mary was like that dear old 
lady for whom ske was named—in other 
words, perfect,” smiled Commodore Rob- 
ert B. Irving. Last Monday morning as 
the Cunard White Star liner slid into New 
York Harbor, her master had the pleasure 
of telling shore officials that the four 35- 
ton screws had driven her 1,018-foot hull 
from Bishop Rock to Ambrose Lightship 
in the record time of 3 days 21 hours 48 
minutes. Moreover, from noon Friday to 
noon Saturday the greatest ship afloat 
had logged 790 miles at an average speed 
of 31.60 knots (38 land miles an hour), 
the fastest run ever made in one day. 

Though the Queen Mary snatched the 
title from the French liner Normandie 
(best time: 3 days 23 hours 2 minutes) , 
Cunard White Star spokesmen said they 
would not claim the Hales Trophy or fly the 
Blue Pennant: “We have no intention of 
regarding the Atlantic as a speedway.” 
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Strange errands of the National Guard: closing Narragansett track ... 
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... disguised in ‘civvies’ as deputies in Wisconsin milk strike... 
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...on guard at Louisiana polls in the days of Huey Long 


The National Guard 


Mobilizations by Governors 
Vex the War Department 


The National Guard is America’s sec. 
ond line of land defense. It is equipped, 
trained, and largely maintained by the 
Federal government—the bill for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is $43,324,733. The states 
are required only to protect and care for 
equipment and on the average put up 
only 30 cents to every dollar spent by the 
government. The Guard’s 191,794 officers 
and men (compared with 177,260 in the 
regular army) are divided among virtually 
all branches of the service—all with good, 
even if not the most modern, equipment. 
Since its members take a Federal as well 
as a state oath on enlistment, they can 
be mobilized at any time by the Presi- 
dent, even for foreign service. Yet in 
actual fact this powerful adjunct of the 
regular army can be a mere tool for any 
state governor who wants to call it out 
to stop a dogfight. 

In the troubled 1930s, calls for troops 
have been many and farcical. When Wil- 
liam H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray was Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma from 1931 to 1934 he 
was probably the champion Guard-caller 
of all time. He mobilized the state-Federal 
soldiery 22 times on pretexts ranging from 
prevention of tax resales to one historic 
instance when he sent a detachment of 
Guardsmen to unjail a friend who had 
slipped up on alimony payments. The late 
Huey Long was a good second. He mus- 
tered the Louisiana Guard a dozen or more 
times in his petty political brawls and 
liked to stalk about the State House 
flanked by uniformed troopers carrying 
unlimbered submachine guns. Gov. Rob- 
ert E. Quinn of Rhode Island mobilized 
troops to close the Narragansett race 
track and suppress his political enemy, 
Walter E. O’Hara. The Governors of 
Georgia and South Carolina used soldiers 
to oust foes from state political posts. 
Florida, Colorado, and California posted 
military guards on highways to check in- 
fluxes of indigent laborers. 

There were calls other than farcical, 
too. Use of soldiery in labor troubles is 
an old story. From 1933 to 1937, troops 
were mobilized 83 times in 36 states to 
preserve order in strikes and demonstra- 
tions. Furthermore, the Guard is frequent- 
ly summoned to protect property and 
maintain order after such disasters as 
floods and tornadoes and sometimes has 
been employed in the South to check 
lynchings. 


Action 

But whatever the reason behind any 
state call of the National Guard, by last 
week the War Department was getting 
tired of the frequency and extent of the 
mobilizations. Though officials were re- 
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Harris & Ewing 


1908: Dapper ‘J. Ham’ Lewis 


luctant to comment, Newsweek learned 
that they had ordered a thorough analysis 
of the whole situation—it is already under 
way—because they expect the National 
Guard-politics issue to reach the point 
where they must seek some curb upon 
unrestrained use of Federal equipment to 
satisfy personal whims. Likewise, Sen. 
Morris Sheppard of Texas intends to put 
the matter before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. 

As much as anything, officials were con- 
cerned over a new factor in this trouble- 
some twilight zone between state and 
Federal responsibility—the possibility of 
conflict among Federal agencies, as shown 
in the Maytag strike at Newton, Iowa 
(see page 38). To preserve order and to 
keep the Maytag plant from reopening 
when he thought trouble might result, 
Governor Kraschel mobilized the Iowa 
National Guard—a typical action of a 
state executive calling out what is es- 
sentially a Federal agency. Under a proc- 
lamation of martial law he sought to bar 
hearings conducted by representatives of 
the National Labor Relations Board, an- 
other United States agency. When the 
NLRB defied him after a 48-hour recess, 
the Governor backed down—but not be- 


fore the conflict had left a bad taste in 
a good many official mouths. 


Importance 


Though War Department protests may 
eventually spur Congress to stipulate 
under exactly what conditions governors 
may mobilize Federally supported troops, 
Federal officials at present can do nothing 
about it except by a remote and time- 
wasting procedure that has never been 
exercised. The Constitution guarantees to 
every state a republican form of govern- 
ment. When a governor moved by dicta- 
torial ambitions calls out Guardsmen to 
act as his private storm troops, he can 
be impeached by his Legislature or pun- 
ished by the courts if violations of re- 
publican principles can be proved. In that 
event the War Department can withdraw 
its National Guard subsidy to the state. 
As a final resort the President can send 
in the regular army to seize the governor 
—and square off against the local Na- 
tional Guard in battle if necessary. But 
as a practical matter it would take -a 
mighty provocation for any of that to 
come about, and meantime flighty state 
executives can continue to mobilize the 
Guard all they please. The only practical 
check is expense: states must foot the bill 
for all purely state mobilizations—and 
that $l-a-day minimum per man, plus 
rations, mounts up. 


J. Hamilton Lewis 


Colorful Democratic Whip 
Decides to Quit Senate 


The first industry of Washington is poli- 
tics; the second is sight-seeing. Some of the 
best sights are in the United States Senate, 
where tourists gasp at the polychrome 
spectacle of that body’s most conspicuous 
member—James Hamilton Lewis of Illi- 
nois. 

Gallery spectators like to watch Lewis, 
as Democratic whip, rise at each day’s 
session to announce the names of absent 
members. Utterly fascinated, they lean 
forward to view the Senator’s famous pink 
whiskers and his equally famed haberdash- 
ery: wing collar, purple Ascot tie, brown 
swallowtail coat, fawn-colored vest, pencil- 
striped trousers, and pearl-gray spats. 

But last week, after having been in and 
out of Congress for 42 years, “Jim Ham” 
Lewis moved to erase himself as a Capitol 
landmark. He abruptly announced his in- 
tention to return to private law practice 
next year—news that made chatterers in 
capital cocktail lounges muse over the 
“garrulous rainbow’s” career. 


Facts 

Not all of the retiring Senator’s distinc- 
tions have been sartorial. By his courtesy, 
humor, and kindliness he has won the re- 





Harris & Ewing 


1938: Still dapper ‘J. Ham’ Lewis 


spect and affection of his colleagues. Then, 
too, he is the only living Congressman who 
has served two different states. Although 
born in Virginia, he made his Congression- 
al debut in 1897 as Representative from 
the State of Washington. Six years later he 
moved to Chicago, where he practiced law 
for a decade. Then, in 1913, Illinois sent 
him to the Senate. 

J. Ham Lewis was defeated for reelection 
in 1919. After an unsuccessful try for the 
Illinois Governorship, he again ran for the 
Senate in 1930. His opponent, Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, spent $244,857 during her 
campaign. Lewis shelled out only $35. Dur- 
ing this political battle, Lewis’ reputation 
for Chesterfieldian courtesy reached its 
zenith. The strongest criticism he voiced 
of his opponent was: “The lady has been 
led into error.” He won, on the strength of 
his own colorful eccentricities. 

As a legislator, Senator Lewis has had 
three chief interests: international affairs, 
payments of war debts, and a strong army 
and navy for Uncle Sam. But no matter 
how hot Senate debate becomes, “the gen- 
tleman from Illinois” keeps his verbal 
sword tipped with a rose. A past master 
of gentle irony and polysyllabic humor, 
Lewis prefaces frequent classical quota- 
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tions with: “If I remember the Latin 
phrase ... ” Even the late Huey Long, 
who was usually ready to snort his way 
into any argument, was always leery of 
tangling with Lewis. 


Legends 

There is a story that Lewis tips his hat 
when he speaks with a woman on the 
phone. But to friends who twit him on his 
flamboyant courtesy, the Senator gravely 
replied: “It is not a high type of intelli- 
gence that mistakes civility for servility.” 
Gibes at his bizarre appearance also leave 
him unmoved. The Senator no longer be- 
comes exercised over rumors that he per- 
fumes his whiskers or that he has three 
graduated toupés—one close-trimmed to 
give the impression of hair newly cut, a 
second, slightly longer, and a third to rep- 
resent a much-needed haircut. 

Recently, the Senator has become some- 
what kittenish about telling his age. Most 
gossips place him in his middle 70s. More 
sacred to “Jim Ham” Lewis than even the 
date of his birth is his beard, now tinged 
with white: “Some Senators are smarter 
than I. Some are better looking. But none 
has my whiskers.” 





Dulled Spangles 


In many a city and town this year, 
circus day came and went no less drably 
than any other. Small boys and _ their 
parents and grandparents missed the cal- 
liopes and brass bands blaring the meas- 
ure for high-stepping horses, plodding 
elephants, and waddling dromedaries. 
They missed the big top’s excitement, 
the clowns’ slapstick, the whole be- 
spangled spectacle of skill and daring in 
a year that has proved a lean one for 
carnivals, Wild West shows, and circuses. 

After only a few weeks under canvas, 
the Downie Brothers’ outfit folded up. Al- 
most from the season’s start, Hagenbeck- 
Wallace had trouble with labor disputes 
and performers shouting for overdue sal- 
aries. In Washington, D.C., last May, a 
creditor placed Col. Tim McCoy’s Wild 
West Show in receivership. Then back to 
winter quarters went Seils-Sterling, Cole 
Brothers-Clyde Beatty, and “the biggest 
show on earth”’—Ringling Bros.-Barnum 
& Bailey—because of bad business or 
union difficulties. 


Swan Song 

Last week, in the nation’s capital, one 
show passed out of the picture complete- 
ly as an auctioneer’s hammer brought the 
McCoy venture to an unhappy end. First 
to go on the block at the Baltimore & 
Ohio Freight Depot were the show’s flat 
cars, glittering wagons, and even Colonel 
Tim’s private Pullman car with its three 
shower baths, refrigerator, dining room, 
two staterooms, and living room. 

Next, at the Fidelity Storage Co. on U 


Street, went all the varied paraphernalia 
of a tented town: kitchenware, portable 
electric-lighting equipment, typewriters, 
cuspidors, cash registers, an anvil, cow- 
boys’ red silk shirts, 10-gallon hats, sad- 
dles, spurs, and Western gear galore. In 
all, 712 lots were sold—generally at prices 
so low the receivers predicted court action 
would reopen the bidding. 


Reaction 

In the wake of disaster among outdoor 
showmen, the Circus Fans Association of 
America joined forces with advertising 
men throughout the country in an at- 
tempt to “save the circus.” As a prime 
factor in their strategy, they announced 
a plan to round up signatures of 500,000 
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ciples,” purged its author from the ranks 
of participants. Dr. Barnes retorted: _ 

“Apparently the Holy War boys have 
got control of the league. They wouldn't 
fight somebody else’s kind of war, byt 
they would like approval of their own 
kind . . . if £ had advocated somethine 
like Nationalizing the quicksilver mine. 
of Patagonia it would have been different 
I only stated the reasons for peace.” 


‘Save America!’ 


Aug. 2, 1776, members of the Contj- 
nental Congress gathered in the sleepy 
Colonial town of Philadelphia and penned 
flowing signatures to a freshly engrossed 
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The Wild West goes under the auctioneer’s hammer 


children, petitioning President Roosevelt 
to settle the showmen’s labor troubles. 





The ‘Holy War Boys’ 


Fifteen thousand marchers mustered in 
New York last Saturday to mark the 24th 
anniversary of the start of the World War. 
They assembled at the call of the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy for 
its fifth annual peace parade. They dis- 
banded, with little peace among them and 
considerable doubt as to their democracy. 

All the fuss revolved about the head of 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, scholar, writer, 
and veteran peace advocate. The league 
—formerly known as the League Against 
War and Fascism—favors peace in an 
academic fashion but would like to see 
the wings of Fascist dictatorships clipped. 
Dr. Barnes favors the kind of peace that 
simply means no fighting. 

Just before the parade, the two philoso- 
phies clashed. Scheduled as a speaker, Dr. 
Barnes had prepared a pro-isolation ad- 
dress. But league officials got hold of an 
advance copy and, denouncing it as “ob- 
jectionable and contrary to league prin- 


Declaration of Independence. Aug. 2, 1938, 
a little group of youthful voters gathered 
in a New York radio station and signed 
a “new declaration of independence.” As 
their major premise they asserted: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that the founders of our country 
believed in, revered, and practiced cer- 
tain homely virtues; that these virtues 
built the original thirteen colonies into a 
great and prosperous nation, and that un- 
less this American heritage is kept alive, 
democracy in America will be no more.” 

From such a publicity springboard the 
First Voters League dived into the po- 
litical sea for its second swim. Founded 
in 1936, the league campaigned for Lan- 
don and Knox. Today, professedly non- 
partisan, it is seeking to mobilize Ameri- 
can youth in a battle for Americanism. 
It has a dozen active chapters, besides 
the New York headquarters, and some 
12,000 members. It is supported by 295- 
cent-a-year dues and “voluntary contribu- 
tions.” Its mainspring is Alfred M. Lilien- 
thal, 24, who waves a banner inscribed: 

“We believe that America is fast drift- 
ing toward dictatorship . . . We intend 
to save America!” 
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Soviet Army: ‘Continuation of hostilities is inevitable’ 


‘Second Russo-Japanese War’ 


Deepens the Shadows Over Asia 


Ominous Give-and-Take 
on Manchukuan Border Evokes 


700 Years of History 


One night last week, Tokyo’s garish neon 
signs flickered out. Shades dimmed street 
lamps; searchlights fingered the sky; and 
scout planes whirred in and out of their 
glow like moths. For the first time since a 
typhoon drove Kublai Khan’s horde from 
the coast, the specter of destruction by 
war loomed over the Japanese islands. 


Fog and Bombs 

July 11, Soviet troops climbed the pine- 
covered slopes of Changkufeng, a 400-foot 
hill on the Manchukuan-Korean-Siberian 
border, dominating Possiet Bay, their sub- 
marine base south of Vladivostok. Tokyo 
immediately protested that the hill was in 
Manchukuo. Moscow, claiming it was Rus- 
sian territory, flatly refused to withdraw. 
July 29, Japanese troops, backed by artil- 
lery and tanks, attacked in force and in a 
two-day battle drove the Reds back. De- 
tachments of the crack Far Eastern Army 
massed below Changkufeng while bombers 
warmed up their engines at Vladivostok— 
only six hours from Tokyo. 

Aug. 2, as cold mist swirled over Chang- 
kufeng and an artillery barrage smashed 
Japanese lines, the Soviet troops moved 


forward. In a furious battle that finally ex- 
tended along a 20-mile front, they fought 
their way halfway up the hill. Across the 
Tumen River border Red air squadrons, 
and American correspondents in Korean 
villages watched bombs blast 10-foot 
craters as long-range artillery pumped 
shells into native huts. They also glimpsed 


the body of a white man, clad in a Rus- 
sian aviator’s gray-green uniform.) Sun- 
day the Soviet raiders bombed and tem- 
porarily put out of commission the vital 
railway running from Rashin, Korea’s 
chief port, to Hsinking, Manchukuo’s cap- 
ital. Both sides claimed victory in fierce 
tank charges and artillery battles. 

The rail bombing brought an immediate 
growl from the Japanese command: “Here- 
tofore we have been patient. Now we are 
highly indignant! It will only be a matter 
of time until we retaliate!” 

Fearful that these firebrand militarists 
would get out of hand, Tokyo immediately 
sent Ambassador Mamoru Shigemitsu to 
Maxim Litvinoff with a peace proposal: 
both sides to withdraw and allow a neutral 
commission to fix the border. 

The Foreign Commissar, repeating the 
objections and sarcasm with which he had 
replied to the original Japanese protest a 
fortnight ago, refused to consider any 
proposal that would mean giving up the 
disputed heights. Changkufeng, he claimed, 
was proved to be Soviet territory by a map 
attached to the 1886 Hunchun Russo- 
Chinese treaty and added: “Frontiers be- 
tween states are defined exclusively by in- 
ternational agreements and maps and not 
by subjective opinions. It is not our fault 
if there are no maps in Tokyo.” (The Chi- 
nese explained to correspondents that their 
copy of the Hunchun map was destroyed 
during the Boxer uprising.) And Sunday 
Litvinoff bluntly rejected another Japa- 
nese compromise plan similar to the first. 
That left diplomacy at a deadlock and in 
the field two high-strung armies face to 
face, with a long tradition of hostility be- 
hind them. 


ry “ ° 
['wo Empires 

Russia’s advance into Asia began almost 
four centuries ago when the young Mus- 














Manchukuan Army: ‘We are highly indignant’ 
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covite kingdom slowly pushed the Tartar 
hordes, -which had. ruled Russia for 300 
years, beyond the Ural Mountains and ‘it- 
self thrust into Asia, first to Sibir, then 
to the Lena River, and finally to the 
Okhotsk Sea and the Pacific Ocean. By 
1860 the Treaty of Peking with China 
confirmed Russia’s Far Eastern frontier in 
approximately its present position. 

Then Czarist imperialism had its first 
clash with the “inevitable” foe—Japan, 
opened to the world in 1853 by Commo- 
dore Perry, modernized and armed with 
awe-inspiring rapidity, smart and aggres- 
sive, determined to dominate Asia. 

After thrashing the decrepit Chinese 
armies in 1895, Japan claimed Korea, Port 
Arthur, Dairen, and a huge indemnity. 
Russia joined the other great powers in 
forcing the newcomer to whittle the booty 
to Formosa and a larger indemnity. And 
three years later the Czar himself leased 
Port Arthur and Dairen. The Japanese 
smarted and waited. Already quaking 
with incipient revolution, Russia had 


courted war by repeatedly stalling in rec- 
ognizing a Japanese sphere of influence 
in Korea. 

Losing patience, Tokyo broke off negotia- 
tions Feb. 5, 1904 and three days later, 
without a declaration of war, bottled up 
Russia’s Port Arthur fleet. Then, at the 














" Newsweek from Wide World 
7 > 
It’s not our fault 


Litvinoff: 


Yalu River, in their initial battle with 
white troops, the Japanese inflicted the 
first of a series of crushing defeats. Port 
Arthur fell after eleven months of siege, 
and May 27, 1905 at Tsushima, Admiral 
Togo totally ‘destroy ed Russia’s last fleet, 
which had come from the Baltic. 
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But if Russia’s decadence was reflected 
in its defeats, even fifteen months of con- 
stant victory strained Japan’s slender 
economy. When Theodore Roosevelt of. 
fered mediation Tokyo accepted and the 
Treaty of Portsmouth gave them Port 
Arthur, Dairen, and half of Sakhalin 
Island, while Russia withdrew completely 
from Manchuria. Five years later Tokyo 
quietly annexed Korea. 


Modern Style 


Peace didn’t satisfy the rivals, and jn 
1919 with the Bolshevik Revolution and 
Russia’s collapse came Japan’s next chance. 
Allied and Japanese troops occupied §j- 
beria. But the provisional White Russian 
government soon blew up; the Allies with- 
drew and put heavy pressure on Tokyo to 
follow suit. Japan struggled with the huge, 
frozen, revolution-rent territory until 1929, 
then surrendered it to the Soviets. 

These heirs of the Czar renounced his 
imperialism but held on to his eastern 
empire. For sixteen years the two have 
jockeyed for advantage. As Japan created 
its puppet in Manchuria, the Soviets ex- 
tended their power over Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang, two buffers against a Japa- 
nese flanking move. With monotonous reg- 
ularity patrols along the ill-defined Soviet, 
Manchukuan, and Mongolian border ex- 
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Seven centuries of Asia: the eastward drives of the Slavs and the westward pushes of the Orientals 
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Sovfote 


Prince Teh of Inner Mongolia (skull cap), friend of Japan ... and Outer Mongolia airmen, friends of Russia 


change shots, frequently engaging in 
pitched battles almost on a par with last 
week’s. 


Significance 


This is the background which h«s m=de 
2 Russo-Japanese conflict seem the ~7orld’s 
most “inevitable” war. A full-sca- out- 
break can still be postponed. Now <3 in 
the past, allies co at a lot. In 1904 Br’: uin 
was Japan’s forma! ally, and the Um 
States probably woula have aid«d —-:'‘:ye 
had any other power helped Russia. Th: 
Czar’s ally, France, and Japan’s =r 2my, 
Germany, consequently did += "unr. To- 
day France, Britain, and the U-‘ted States 
are all unsympathetic, to say the ‘east, 
toward Japan’s dream of Asiatic domina- 
tion. 

Japan’s allies, Germany and Italy, are 
warlike. But apparently Moscow is con- 
vinced that the one it fears—Germany—‘s 
temporarily prevented from st‘arting a 
European diversion by the presence c* 
Lord Runciman as British “m-diator” in 
Prague. Yet in a month th2 breathing 
spell may end. Thus it is plausible that the 
present Soviet intention goes no further 
than to help China by forcing Japan to 
shift much-needed troops to Manchukuo 


at a crucial moment. The longer China 
holds out, the weaker Japan becomes— 
and just that much better are Moscow’s 
chances of gaining the upper hand. 





Ebbtide in China 


In August 1937 the citizens of Shan- 
haikwan, railway center on the Manchu- 
kuo-Chinese border, gaped at long troop 
i, ‘ns rumbling down from Japan’s puppet 
state. Last week the soldier-jammed cars 
again clicked through the town, but this 
time they were headed north. They carried 
men from China’s battlefields back to 
Manchukuo. All over China, as the pos- 
sibility of a Russo-Japanese war grew, the 
Japanese effort slackened. 

Midway up the Yangtze, Japan’s ad- 
vance from Kiukiang south to Nanchang 
was stalled at Kuling Mountain, where 
two weeks ago officers announced they 
were starting the war’s biggest offengive. 
On the north bank, a column snatched 
unc week’s victory, capturing Hwangmei, 
to-‘nus of a road to Hankow. Chinese 
dyncraiters prompily blew up Yangtze 
dikes, sending muddy water rolling to- 
ward the spearhead of the Japanese advance. 





Chinese planes—now almost all Russian- 
manned—dispersed a bombing raid over 
Hankow, although some of the 58 Japanese 
craft slipped through and narrowly missed 
hitting the Changkung dike, which would 
have flooded the city. 

As the troops withdrew, Chinese guer- 
rillas became unusually active all over the 
north, in one raid capturing the town of 
Tienghsing, 60 miles from Japanese-held 
Peiping. Even in the Shanghai area the 
invaders seemed on the defensive. Despite 
nabbing 500 guerrillas they didn’t prevent 
others from blowing up four bridges on the 
Shanghai-Hangchow railway. Frightened 
by the prospect of a reign of terrorism this 
week on the anniversary of the attack on 
the city, International Settlement police 
enrolled 17,000 new deputies. 


“| A cautious Tokyo press release gave the 
news that in the last fifteen months Japan 
exported to the United States alone $346,- 
000,000 in gold. In March 1937, Tokyo’s 
official gold reserve was $456,000,000. This 
has been built up so that the remaining re- 
serve is now said to be $261,000,000. But 
trade also has decreased steadily, and gold 
and exports are the nation’s only means of 
obtaining war supplies. 


Sovfoto 


Camel guns: the Red Army’s Mongolian ally prepares for desert war 
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Franco on Defensive 


Loyalists’ Shifting Attacks 
Spoil His Drive for Valencia 


Shortly before midnight Aug. 5 in- 
surgent forces started a long-awaited 
offensive against Sort, Pyrenees hydro- 
electric center. For weeks the loyalists had 
had a firetrap ready, and as the attack 
got under way incendiary bombs blazed 
among the wooded hills ahead. Flames 
licking through dry pine forests made a 
19-mile wall of fire which stopped the 
attack in its tracks. Next day the loyalists 
launched a fierce Pyrenees offensive of 
their own. 

Warfare was equally hot, with a tem- 
perature of 113 degrees, along the Ebro 
River front where Gen. Vicente Rojo’s 
troops fought to consolidate positions on 
the west bank won in their, surprise ad- 
vance the week before. Even insurgents’ 
“Fiancés of Death” battalion—foreign 
legionnaires sworn to die in _ battle— 
couldn’t budge them. Finally, after three 
futile attempts, a fresh force of white- 
robed Moroccan riflemen recaptured the 
village Villalba de Los Arcos, 5 miles 
from Gandesa, which is the loyalists’ im- 
mediate objective. 

Definitely on the defensive for the first 
time in months, Franco was hard-pressed 
also along the Teruel front. While he 
rushed reserves to protect Gandesa, Gen. 
José Miaja’s veteran mountaineers cap- 
tured the bluff of Camarena, dominating 
Teruel, and brought loyalist guns within 
10 miles of the provincial capital, which 
has twice changed hands. However, by 
this week the Teruel attack had petered 
out, and on the Ebro Franco regained the 
offensive, claiming to have shattered six 
loyalist brigades northwest of Gandesa. 

But Barcelona itself still had cause to 
rejoice. Owing to the efficiency of new 
anti-aircraft guns, a raid by five Ger- 
man Junkers killed only two inhabitants. 
Sound detectors picked up the planes and 
gave the people ten minutes’ warning. 





Significance 


Loyalist strategy last week aimed at 
striking rapid blows first in one sector 
and then another, forcing Franco to keep 
a mobile reserve in the rear—a_ serious 
drain on his depleted infantry resources 
and a further delay in the drive on 
Sagunto and Valencia. This is a factor of 
international importance for, every time 
Franco fails to deliver the victory that 
has often seemed in reach, it becomes 
harder for his Italian and German back- 
ers to keep their promise to withdraw 
their support. And until they do so, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain will not 
put his Anglo-Italian agreement into ef- 
fect, despite the insistent demands of the 
Duce that the pact become operative im- 
mediately. 








e Wide World 
Air Rehearsal: 4 thousand 
planes roared over Britain last week 
in the nation’s biggest air maneu- 
vers. New torpedo planes did the 
submarine’s job from the air. 
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Guest in Prague 
Czechoslovakians Suspicious 


of Runciman’s Mediation Moves 


Aug. 1, at Cowes, Viscount Runciman 
and other yachtsmen heard a local pastor 
pray “for one who is about to go to Czecho- 
slovakia.” Two days later Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s “investigator and 
mediator” in the Czech-Sudeten dispute 
installed his entourage in a fifteen-room 
suite at the Hotel Alcron, Prague, and an- 
nounced he would remain “so long as my 
welcome lasts.” 

As a matter of fact the Czech hosts 
weren’t pleased at all. Runciman began his 
mission, about the toughest job ever given 
an individual, by making formal twenty- 
minute calls on President Eduard Benes, 
Premier Milan Hodza, and Foreign Min- 
ister Kamil Krofta. After that, he spent 
long hours closeted with deputies of Kon- 
rad Henlein. (The Sudeten Nazi Fiihrer 
himself was in Germany.) 

Nor was Czech skepticism lessened when 
American Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson, 
who flew from his post at Berlin, had lunch 
with Runciman. Already suspicious that 
the Briton’s visit was planned to help the 
Sudetens get the autonomy they want, the 
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Czechs jumped to the conclusion that Wil- 
son’s presence was a gesture of American 
solidarity with Britain in this line of ae. 
tion. Wilson said he only came to “find out 
what is going on at the spot.” 


Crystal Gazers 


Prague statesmen believe that only the 
sudden mobilization of the Czech Army 
May 21 prevented Hitler from invading 
the country that day. And there is still a 
school of foreign opinion which thinks that 
this little, but superbly equipped, army of 
24 divisions is going to have to fight soon 
in spite of anything Lord Runciman or 
British and French diplomacy can do, 
Some political writers, correspondents and 
diplomatic tipsters even have the date for 
a German coup narrowed down to the 
week end of Aug. 13. Their deduction 
seemed to be based partly on knowledge 
that many hotheaded Nazis resent the 
May 21 setback and that Czechoslovakia’s 
Soviet ally is involved with Japan. It also 
was based on another ominous combina- 
tion of circumstances: the Reich is rushing 
completion of new fortifications on both 
eastern and western borders and has just 
ordered foreigners to stay out of fortified 
areas from 30 to 100 miles deep; German 
peasants have been ordered to finish the 
harvest—a good one—by Aug. 15, as 
horses would then be needed for the army; 
and no army leaves have been granted be- 
yond that date. Meanwhile the anti-Czech 
campaign over alleged violation of the 
German frontier is being carried on more 
virulently than ever. 





Significance 
Although the persistence of alarming 
forecasts kept the war fear alive, the prob- 
ability was against a drastic move by Hit- 
ler so long as Runciman remained in 
Prague. Such a flagrant disregard of Bri- 
tain’s peace efforts would almost certainly 
force that country to aid Czechoslovakia 
in case of invasion—and war with Britain 
is the risk Nazis want to avoid most of all. 
Runciman’s cordiality to the Sudeten 
leaders antagonized Czechs because they 
felt he dignified the issue beyond its proper 
proportions as one between the govern- 
ment and a dissatisfied minority. None the 
less his presence lulled Prague into the first 
sense of security it has enjoyed in months 
and made it one capital where the war 
forecast was most heavily discounted. 


The World’s Homeless 


In London the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees organized 
last month by 27 nations at Evian, 
France, convened at the Foreign Office. 
Myron C. Taylor, head of the American 
delegation at Evian, told the committee 
it would have to find homes for 660,900 
potential “involuntary émigrés” from 
Greater Germany—300,000 of them Jews; 











Prague’s army: if zero hour comes... 
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285,000, “non-Aryan” Christians; and 
75,000, Roman Catholics. 

At the present rate, emigration of these 
thousands would take sixteen years, but 
the committee would like to accomplish it 
in five. This will be the job of Permanent 
Director George Rublee, Washington law- 
yer, when he arrives in London Aug. 15. 
In addition to finding countries of settle- 
ment for the refugees, he must first per- 
suade Germany to allow them to take out 
resources. 


{In Italy, where Fascism has just 
adopted a racial policy copied from the 
Nazis’, all schools were ordered closed to 
foreign Jews. It also was announced that 
only one Jew for every 1,000 non-Jewish 
Italian (present ratio of the population) 
will be allowed to participate in “the full 
life of the state.” And a new magazine 
for propagation of the race theories was 
put on sale throughout Italy. Its editor, 
Telesio Interlandi, has long been an anti- 
Semitic leader. Pope Pius, who has criti- 
cized the new racial doctrine, was re- 
peatedly attacked in the Fascist press. 


“In Palestine records showed that in 
July 141 Arabs and 60 Jews were killed, 
303 Arabs and 170 Jews wounded. These 
casualties exceeded the total for all of 
1937. The terrorism continues, and last 
week two Arabs, one Jew, and three 
Britons—two soldiers and a wireless oper- 
ator—were killed. 

After three months amid this turbu- 
lence, the British technical commission on 
the partition of Palestine between Jew- 
ish, Arabian, and British-mandated terri- 
tory departed for London. It was reported 
considering a plan to reduce the proposed 
Jewish state from an area of 2,500 to an 
area of 400 miles. This state would be 
confined to the maritime plain known as 
Sharon Valley, which already has a 95 
per cent Jewish population. Before the 
commission left, Malcolm Macdonald, 
Colonial Secretary, flew from London for 
a week end of investigation on the spot. 
British officials kept the visit secret un- 
til he had gone. 


{In one nation the lot of minorities was 
ameliorated. The Rumanian Government 
issued a law for its 7,000,000 minority 
citizens (almost one-third of the entire 
population) . The sweeping measure grants 
every Rumanian citizen equal rights as to 
language, religion, and race, including 
state-subsidized schools with teaching in 
the minority tongue and the removal of 
racial or religious qualifications for hold- 
ing government jobs. 

This leniency was directed toward the 
1,560,000 Magyars, in the hope of im- 
proving relations between Hungary and 
the Little Entente, of which Rumania is 
a member. But it also applies to Ru- 
manian Jews, although King Carol started 
a campaign six months ago to force out 
of the country all noncitizens among its 
1,000,000 Jewish inhabitants. 


Mexico 


Friendship With U.S. 
Seriously Jeopardized 


Three weeks ago the United States 
asked Mexico to arbitrate a dispute over 
expropriation of farm lands. Aug. 3 Mex- 
ico refused on the grounds that, under the 
1929 Washington treaty, arbitration was 
called for only in an irreconcilable dispute 
and that this was not one. Instead it sug- 
gested a representative from each coun- 
try evaluate about $10,000,000 worth of 
expropriated American lands below the 
border. Hull’s note had asked “prompt” 
compensation for expropriated land. To 
this President Cardenas replied that “no 
principle is found in international law 
which makes obligatory the payment of 
immediate compensation.” Mexico could 
not pay promptly, his note said, and at 
the same time foot the expenses of its “so- 
cial betterment” program. “If your gov- 
ernment has been in a position to pay 
compensation forthwith,” it said, referring 
to New Deal measures, “this merely indi- 
cates that its economic situation permit- 
ted it; but it certainly could not have post- 
poned or abandoned those reforms even 
had its economic situation not been good.” 

Next day the Mexican Government em- 
phasized its attitude by expropriating a 
farm owned by two Americans. 





Significance 


Cardenas’ refusal to comply with this 
country’s request for arbitration was of 
especial concern to Washington both be- 
cause it put a strain on the “good neigh- 
bor” policy and because it indicated he 
would be equally unobliging in the more 
important question of expropriated oil 
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‘Nicky’ Zographos, gambler 
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lands. Cardenas seems to have jeopardized 
a friendship with Washington such as fey 
Mexican Presidents have been offered. But 
it is to just this friendship that he traces 
his present trouble. After a luncheon, given 
him by American correspondents in Mey. 
ico City, they reported that he felt the 
United States had led him on by seeming 
to approve all his reform measures and 
the expropriations connected with them. 
But now that he had got in a position 
where compensation couldn’t be paid 
promptly, the State Department has start- 
ed pressing him to meet the bill. 


Roulette Rainbow 


Last week the casinos at Deauville, 
Vichy, Enghien, and along the French 
Riviera were almost at the end of the rain- 
bow, with takings already double those for 
the whole of last year, when one strike and 
the threat of another spoiled the game. 

As the clock in the Palm Beach casino 
at Cannes ticked the last few ticks before 
midnight and the table managers at the 
baccarat, roulette, chemin de fer, and 
boule games murmured the conventional 
“Three more plays,” every croupier in the 
place picked up his rake and walked out. 
The casino stayed dark two nights, until 
Minister of National Economy Raymond 
Patendtre personally settled the argument 
between the management and croupiers’ 
union. 

The threat came from “Nicky” Zogra- 
phos, head of the Greek syndicate which 
has a hand in every big baccarat game in 
Europe and incidentally keeps in circula- 
tion a lot of cash on which these resorts 
flourish. Zographos is a cold-eyed little 
Greek, now a French citizen, who became 
the ace of the Riviera more than a decade 
ago when he broke a rival Italian syndi- 
cate in a war that lasted several years. He 
was a friend of Wallis Simpson before her 
marriage, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor made their recent Mediterranean 
cruise on his yacht. 

Zographos said his crowd would pull 
stakes for Monte Carlo, San Remo, 
Venice, and other places not in France un- 
less the government rescinded a decree cut- 
ting into their winnings. “I can’t continue 
to bank with the odds so heavily against 
me,” he said. “It may protect small gam- 
blers, but it ruins the game for the 200 
families.” 

“The 200 families” is a popular group 
term for France’s money aristocracy. 
It identified baccarat as a rich man’s gam- 
ble. The new decree reduces baccarat play 
by 50 per cent—from twelve to six rounds 
a day—and raises the minimum stake to 
1,000 francs. The purpose was partly to 
limit the game to people who could afford 
it but mostly to encourage roulette. Rou- 
lette, the most popular game since it was 
legalized five years ago, brings the treas- 
ury more in taxes than any other. 
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World’s Tallest Statue: 
WPA Plan for San Francisco 
Stirs Furious Row 


From Christmas Tree Point, on Twin 
Peaks, the eye takes in an imposing pan- 
orama: the skyscrapered hills of San Fran- 
cisco sweeping down to a ship-filled harbor, 
the mighty spans athwart the bay, and the 
ranges of hills beyond. A WPA-sponsored 
project to erect the world’s largest statue 
on Christmas Tree Point—dominating the 
entire area—has become the subject of fu- 
rious controversy. By last week it had an 
artist and a columnist glaring at each other 
across the continent. 

Stainless Beacon. San Francisco was 
founded in 1776 by two Franciscan monks, 
Palou and Cambon, and for years local 
patriots have agitated for a monument to 
the city’s patron saint. In 1936 the board 
of supervisors approved the idea. Last year 
the Municipal Art Commission selected 
Christmas Tree Point as the site and at 
the same time approved the design sub- 
mitted by a 44-year-old Italian-American 
artist, Beniamino Bufano. 

According to Bufano’s present model, 
St. Francis would stand no less than 156 
feet-—taller than the Statue of Liberty and 
the famous statue of Christ at Rio de 
Janeiro. The monument would be of ham- 
mered stainless steel with hands and face 
of copper alloy and glass eyes serving as 
windows for sight-seers. On a 35-foot ped- 
estal, this human beacon would rise on 
Twin Peaks’ horizon to the height of the 
average sixteen-story building. 

The Challenge. From the first, native 
sons have been divided by an increasingly 
furious controversy. Some argue that the 
natural sylvan beauty of San Francisco’s 
backdrop would be hopelessly marred by 
such a gigantic man-made intrusion. Even 
worse than the choice of this site, to many 
critics, is the choice of the statue, which 
has been denounced as everything from 
an “accordion-pleated silo” to a “mon- 
strous modernistic incinerator.” 

The local row took on national flavor 
Aug. 1 when the Scripps-Howard wit, 
Westbrook Pegler, devoted his syndicated 
column to a characteristically trenchant 
assault on Bufano’s conception of the great 
saint of Assisi. Pegler described “a figure 
with the conventionalized head of the 1910 
model of a family doctor, with a pointed 
beard, enclosed in an aviator’s helmet, and 
having, beneath the chin, a sort of bib or 
drool cloth. The hands are upraised in the 
standard posture of the guest of honor at 
a stickup, and the figure disappears into 
a barrel extending to the base.” 

The columnist then challenged: 

“I, personally, will undertake to set to 
work with an ordinary beer mallet and an 
ordinary carpenter’s chisel on an ordinary 
rock and make a better statue of St. 
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Wide World 


Bufano’s sketch for the statue of St. Francis 


Francis . . . failing which I will contribute 
$100 toward a public subscription to pre- 
vent the perpetration of this permanent 
pollution of a magnificent American site.” 

Bufano wired back: 

“Your challenge is accepted. One hun- 
dred dollars is posted at the Press Club of 
San Francisco. I am sending you one of 
my mallets. I am also sending you a 
chisel. On it I need give no instructions.” 

Without waiting for the implements, 
Pegler went to work in his Connecticut 
barn, using mud and an airplane propeller 
and sundry other surrealist odds and ends. 
Meanwhile he returned to the attack in 
his column. 

“There is only one fear in this compe- 
tition,” he remarked in a second column 
on the subject. “It seems impossible, but 
your correspondent migh turn out a de- 
sign more awful than Mr. Bufano’s .. . 
and the jury might construe it as high art 
. . . place it on Christmas Tree Hill.” 


The Artist. A thirteenth child, Beniami- 
no Bufano was born at San Fale, near 
Rome. His parents brought him to 
America when he was 3. (His brother 
Remo, who lives in New York, is known 
on both sides of the Atlantic for his pup- 


pet shows.) Beniamino studied several 
years in New York with Paul Manship 
and others. In 1915 he went to San Fran- 
cisco, whence he shipped for China. Here 
he lived like a coolie at the Shak Kwan 
pottery works in Canton, learning secret 
processes of Chinese glazing. He also met 
and sculpted Sun Yat-sen, father of the 
Chinese revolution. Back in San Francisco, 
he joined the California School of Fine 
Arts; ejected, he told the school faculty: 
“The whole bunch of you ought to be sell- 
ing bananas.” 

It was some years later in Paris that 
Bufano conceived his artistic passion for 
St. Francis. He made considerable local 
stir with a 22-foot black granite creation 
and after that devoted himself exclusively 
to molding and remolding his model: at 
one time his studio contained no less than 
six interpretations of the saint. Back once 
more in San Francisco he joined the Fed- 
eral Art Project and revived his old ambi- 
tion to crown the city with a statue of 
St. Francis. In his mission he profited by 
the support of one Joseph Danysh, WPA 
regional adviser, who organized, tirelessly 
conducted, and seems to have carried over 
the top, the Bufano-St. Francis campaign. 
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Reporter-Detective 


Six years ago in Powhatan, Va., Nellie 
Finny, Negro, was murdered and her hus- 
band, Albert, disappeared. A year ago 
New York police picked up a Negro who 
claimed his name was John Henry Warren 
and returned him to Virginia as Albert 
Finny. Last May he was found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to 40 years. After 
his conviction, however, the prisoner ad- 
dressed a letter to The Richmond News 
Leader, insisting that he was a victim of 
mistaken identity. 

The letter was handed to Julian House- 
man, News Leader reporter. Houseman 
interviewed the prisoner, thought his story 
rang true, and went to work sleuthing. 
At Powhatan he obtained from a former 
employer of Albert Finny a promissory 
note signed by the fugitive. Then he 
talked to Finny’s father, who said: “That 
ain’t Albert they got.” 

With this much evidence, The News 
Leader printed a story questioning the 
identification of Warren. The story brought 
a letter from a former employer of Warren, 
who included six questions which only 
Warren could answer. Houseman put the 
questions to the prisoner and got correct 
answers. Next he rounded up three persons 
who had known Warren and got them to 
identify him. 

By this time Houseman was convinced, 
and he signed an affidavit on which War- 
ren’s attorneys obtained a new trial. July 
26 Harry E. Cassidy, a handwriting ex- 
pert who had appeared in the Lindbergh 
case, testified that Warren could not have 
signed the Finny promissory note. After 
23 other witnesses had spoken for the de- 
fendant, the judge set Warren free. 





News-Bee Suspends 


E. W. Scripps 60 years ago began his 
newspaper chain by founding The Cleve- 
land Press. William Randolph Hearst nine 
years later started his publishing empire 
by acquiring The San Francisco Examiner. 
The two chains grew up together, match- 
ing move for move. Last year, when 
Hearst began to sell, lease, and consoli- 
date his newspapers, Scripps showed no 
sign of similar change. But this summer 
Scripps-Howard retrenchment set in. There 
were staff layoffs on several papers; con- 
trol of The Buffalo Times was passed to 
the editor and business manager; and last 
week The Toledo News-Bee, one of the 
first Scripps papers, suspended publication. 

The Scripps-McRae League, forerunner 
of Scripps-Howard, formed The News-Bee 
in 1903 by buying and consolidating The 
Toledo News and The Toledo Bee. Negley 
D. Cochran, editor of The Bee, became 
editor of the new paper, an afternoon daily 
in competition with the staid, conservative 
Toledo Blade, a fixture in Toledo since 


1836. Cochran immediately embarked on 
a circulation campaign combining crusad- 
ing and a series of exposés on local busi- 
ness and political evils. Local ice and coal 
trusts, the gas company and the traction 
corzpany all bore the brunt of his editorial 
fire. In a few years The News-Bee reached 
a peak circulation of 92,000. 

But Cochran’s retirement in 1921 sig- 
naled a decline. Editors and reporters un- 
familiar with the city offended local pride 
by such blunders as dismissing the death 
of a member of one of Toledo’s oldest and 
wealthiest business families with a five-line 
obituary written from a paid notice. 

In keeping with Scripps-Howard policy, 





Wide World 


Grove Patterson of The Blade 


the paper was liberal and had been known 
as a “labor” paper. But a recent editorial 
battle against the C.I.O. alienated that 
organization’s support. By this March 
circulation had fallen to 48,712, as con- 
trasted with The Blade’s 130,059. 

The decision to close the paper was 
motivated partly by increased labor costs 
and high newsprint prices, executives an- 
nounced. Only a few of the 300 employes 
could be taken into the Scripps-Howard 
organization. Among them were Carlton 
K. Matson, editor, and Worth Coutney, 
business manager. 

Suspension of The News-Bee leaves To- 
ledo with two newspapers, The Blade and 
The Times (morning and Sunday), both 
published by Paul Block. The Blade is run 
by the genial Grove Patterson, one of 
the country’s most resourceful news men 
and a past president of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. Patterson 
actively supervises each day’s editions and 
is often seen in the city room working 
with sub-editors and reporters, the green- 
est of whom he knows by his given name. 


Last week The Blade obtained The News- 
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Bee’s United Press franchise and began 
publishing certain of its features includ. 
ing Gen. Hugh Johnson, Westbrook Peg. 
ler, Eleanor Roosevelt, Heywood Broun, 
and Joe Williams. The Times took over 
other features. 

If trade reports are accurate, The Buffa- 
lo Times’ sale and The News-Bee’s sys. 
pension do not end Scripps-Howard eff. 
ciency program. The chain has other up. 
profitable holdings, and sale of a Texas 
daily is expected soon. 





SCIENCE 





Explorers in Lost World 
Find Rare Plants and Animals 
but No River of Gold 


Many million years ago internal erup- 
tions 20 or 30 miles underground produced 
terrific pressures on large areas in Vene- 
zuela. The weakest parts of the territory 
were pressed upward; one of them became 
the flat-topped Mount Roraima. Nearly a 
century ago explorers climbed 8,530 feet 
to Roraima’s summit. They brought back 
tales of animals and plants unlike any 
found elsewhere on earth, which inspired 
the late Arthur Conan Doyle to write “The 
Lost World.” 

Several decades ago a prospector dis- 
covered Auyan-Tepui, another “lost 
world,” 100 miles northwest of Roraima. 
He returned talking excitedly of a hidden 
river rich in gold and in 1921 confided his 
tale to James Angel, an aviator, in Pana- 
ma. Later Angel and three companions 
passed a month exploring the plateau, a 
lofty 300-mile-square tableland isolated 
from the surrounding country by cliffs ris- 
ing nearly 1,000 feet, but found no River 
of Gold. However, a great wall of rock 
prevented them from visiting one section of 
the tableland. 

Last November a planeload of seven men 
arrived at the foot of Auyan-Tepui’s rocky 
walls. The group, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society of New York and 
headed by Dr. G. H. H. Tate, mammalo- 
gist at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, hired 50 natives to 
carry their supplies and started a climb 
along a trail winding up one side of a huge 
crack in the cliffs. Fearing to arouse rest- 
ing gods, the natives kept deserting; all 
except one were gone by the time the ex- 
plorers reached the cold, fog-ridden 
plateau. 

For three and a half months the expe- 
dition explored miles of light pink sand- 
stone and slimy black rock, broke trails into 
thick forests, and slushed through sandy 
swampland. Last week, in The Geographi- 
cal Review, Dr. Tate told the story of the 
expedition. It failed to overcome the prec!- 
pice that stopped Angel, so the prospec- 
tor’s treasure tale hasn’t yet been dis- 
proved. 
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Of greater scientific interest were the 
forms of life found on the tableland. The 
forests were filled with some familiar 
birds, such as woodpeckers and orioles, 
and many as yet unidentified species. The 
expedition brought back 750 coheimundis 
iraccoonlike animals) , lizards, frogs, toads, 
anteaters, and other strange forms of life. 
Other members of the animal collection 
were a fox peculiar to the region, a baby 
deer that became one of the expedition’s 
favorite pets, and a white-lipped peccary 
_a kind of wild pig. Five hundred plant 
specimens included yellow-green growths 
with extra-thick leaves and novel types of 
ferns and mosses. 

Specimens of the plants and animals 
stranded on the plateau are being carefully 
studied. It will take at least a year to 
classify them; Dr. Tate estimates that at 
least 10 per cent will prove to be entirely 
new species. 





Sex Control 


For more than a year Drs. R. R. Greene, 
\. W. Burrill, and A. C. Ivy have been 
studying the effect of sex hormones on un- 
horn animals. They took female rats ten 
days advanced in pregnancy, injected them 
with male sex hormones, and waited to see 
what the potent substances would do to 
the embryos in the mothers’ bodies. 

After a dozen days, they had 55 litters 
for study, ten of which consisted of normal 
male and female offspring. In 45 other 
'tters the males were males all right, but 
the females were hermaphrodites—they 
had sexual characteristics of both sexes. 

In the latest issue of Science the North- 
western University researchers tell of re- 
versing this process. They injected 32 
pregnant rats with female, instead of male, 
sex hormones. The result: 24 “feminized” 
males. 

Doctors have used sex hormones to rem- 
ely sexual abnormalities in human beings 
(Newsweek, June 20). Drs. Greene, Bur- 
rll, and Ivy are working to find exactly 
what causes cases where the patient has 
characteristics of both sexes: “This know]- 
edge . . . should cause the physician to 
diagnose correctly the true sex of those 
children in whom an abnormal sex develop- 
ment is present, and before the age of pu- 
berty or later when serious psychological 
anl social embarrassment is likely to re- 
sult when it is frequently found that a so- 
called girl is really a boy, or a so-called 
boy is really a girl.” 

The Chicago experimenters are now try- 
ing to produce litters of one sex only, but 
they have set themselves a difficult task. 
Mammal embryos have tissues that are 
capable of becoming either male or fe- 
male sex organs and go through a sex- 
indifferent stage (this lasts ten days in rat 
embryos, six weeks in human fetuses) . 
Then sex-determining chromosomes—he- 
redity-transmitting bodies—start an un- 
known process in the embryo. Indifferent 
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Wild pig, also a part 
of explorers’ treasure trove 


tissue gradually changes and a male or fe- 
male results. 

To produce single-sexed rat litters—all 
males, for example—it will be necessary to 
counteract the influence of certain chromo- 
somes in female-destined rats and work on 
sex-organ tissue in the _ sex-indifferent 
stages of life. Dr. Ivy wasn’t sure how 
this could be done: “I fear that, with the 
sex hormones we have, we shall not ac- 
complish complete sex reversal.” 





British Physicists 
Stick a Feather in Their Cap 
and Call It Neutretto 


Latest theories on the cosmic rays place 
their origin in regions of space thousands 
of light years away—a light year is about 
6,000,000,000,000 miles, i.e. the distance 
light travels in 365 days. Most cosmic-ray 
particles, pieces of shattered atoms, hit the 
earth with terrific energies of 4,000,000,- 
000 volts, and they can be detected by 
sunken, supersensitive apparatus at depths 
of more than 2,400 feet of water. 

Physicists have puzzled over the kind 
of particles that can dive to these depths; 
they only knew that electrically neutral 
atomic units were generally more pene- 
trating than charged ones. In the issue of 
Nature that reached the United States 
last week, Drs. N. Arley and W. Heitler 
of the University of Bristol, England, re- 
ported results of a study of the only 
chargeless particles known to science— 
the neutron and the neutrino (NEWSWEEK, 
May 30). 

Neither of these submicroscopic bodies, 
according to the British researchers, could 
reach as deep as 2,400 feet of water. The 
neutron was relatively too bulky and would 
be stopped by water particles en route. 
Whatever the submarine projectile was, 
experiments showed it smashed into atoms 
and left large numbers of negatively 
charged heavy electrons* in its path—and 
the neutrino was too weak. 

To explain cosmic-ray penetrating pow- 
ers, physics needed some particle lighter 
than the neutron and heavier than the 
neutrino, and Drs. Arley and Heitler sup- 
plied it: “We . . . think we have to deal 

. with the neutral counterpart of the 
heavy electron, for which we propose the 
name neutretto.” 

The Seven-Piece Atom. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury physicists thought matter was com- 
posed of solid atoms—submicroscopic, 
indivisible spheres. Later, however, radio- 
active substances such as radium were dis- 
covered, the atoms of which were constantly 
exploding into smaller pieces. Atoms were 
found to be made up of protons—in- 
conceivably small positively charged par- 





*These particles are about 130 times heavier 
than the electron and were discovered a year 
ago (Newsweek, May 8, 1937). 
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ticles with a weight of one atomic unit— 
and negatively charged electrons that 
weighed 1/1,840 of the proton. By bom- 
barding substances with protons and other 
particles during the past six years, physi- 
cists produced artificial explosions and dis- 
covered the neutron and the neutrino. 
These four atomic units were all de- 
tected among the shattered remnants of 
elements found on earth. The cosmic rays 
brought three more particles from the 
skies: the positron or positively charged 
electron, the heavy electron—and the neu- 
tretto. Some physicists believe all the mat- 
ter of the universe is made of these seven 
building blocks. Others think they need 
one more particle that will weigh the same 
as the proton but carry a negative charge. 
Indications in present-day research are 
that they may find it in the cosmic rays. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


In Palestine, guarding an important 
mountain pass into Egypt, is the mound 
of Megiddo—called Armageddon in He- 
brew—where, according to the Bible, the 
Judgment Day battle between Good and 
Evil will take place. Thirteen years ago an 
expedition from the University of Chicago 
started excavating at Megiddo, and a year 
ago diggers reported discovery of a hoard 
of gold and jewelry (Newswepx, Aug. 7, 
1937). Recently Gordon Loud, field di- 
rector of the expedition, returned to Chi- 
cago and told more about work on the 
13-acre mound. 

Digging foot by foot down into the 
vast Megiddo hill, archeologists found 
evidence of twenty cities, each at a differ- 
ent level and each representing the work 
of a different civilization. At level 18 the 
scientists uncovered remains of a stone 
wall 15 feet high and 24 feet wide that 
4,900 years ago encircled an entire city. 
At level 20 excavators hit bed rock where 
they found flints and storage bins from 
a period around 3500 B.C. This rock is 
the foundation for the pile of the twenty 
cities of Megiddo. 


{Each year the United States imports 
and consumes 84,000,000 pounds of castor 
oil. The Agricultural Chemical Associa- 
tion is planning to try large-scale -ultiva- 
tion of castor plants in 32 states, figuring 
domestic manufacture of castor oil will 
lower prices and increase consumption to 
400,000,000 pounds a year. 


{| Dr. G. R. Wait of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity, 
Washington, computed that with each 
breath a normal person exhales 200,000,000 
electrically charged atoms (the average 
respiration rate is fifteen breaths a min- 
ute). 


4] At a recent session of the International 
Conference on Whaling in England, it 
was announced that, during a three-month 
open season in 1937-38, 44,000 whales 
were caught. 


BOOK WEEK 





(Burton Rascoe, Book Week commenta- 
tor for this magazine, is resting himself 
and his typewriter for one week. He will 
come down from the mountains next week 
and resume his literary analysis and 
criticism.) 


A Panorama of Marriage: 
Kings and Philosophers Analyze 
Its Faults and Virtues 


Marriage is a perennial problem of de- 
bate. Present-day thinkers may be aided 
or at least amused by the views of some 
of England’s kings, philosophers, politi- 
cians, and great literary figures. Their 
writings, remarks, and diary excerpts have 
been selected and edited by Hugh Kings- 
mill and published under the title of 
Mape on Eartu, A PanoraMa or Mar- 
R1AGE. The author’s selections analyze the 
faults and virtues of wedded bliss and cite 
countless examples and warnings. 

We find Bacon proclaiming that most 
significant achievements come from un- 
married or childless men; Oliver Cromwell 
writing a gentle missive to his wife; the 
elegant Pepys admitting he became a 
snooper because of torturous jealousy; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatist, 
blaming himself for his wife’s conduct; 
Boswell writing to uphold concubinage; 
King George IV acknowledging in his will 
his marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert; and 
Dickens explaining why he and his wife 
separated in the “violated letter” he confi- 
dentially wrote to a friend but which The 
New York Tribune secured and published. 

King Henry VIII and Charles II also 
have something to say about married life, 
but Kingsmill is unable to give us the 
views of the Duke of Windsor since the 
Duke apparently has never written any- 
thing about it. However, the British press 
airs its views on the Duke’s affair in a 
series of editorials. 

Kingsmill, though little known in the 
United States, is one of England’s most 
prolific authors. He has a neat way of 
presenting his material. Style sample: 
“Henry VIII .. . axed and divorced him- 
self into the stable equilibrium of his sixth 
marriage.” (Mave on Eartu, A Panora- 
MA OF MarriaGE. 288 pages, 75,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $3.) 





Voice From New England 


Those who have lived in small towns are 
certain to recognize some of the charac- 
ters that move against the background of 
a composite New England town in Voices 
IN THE Square, a first novel by George 
Abbe. The city-bred also will feel the tempo 
of a hinterland community which they 
may never have known. 

The author has no plot; his young men 





George Abbe 


and women—and he knows them—perform 
no heroic deeds, indulge in no great or 
tragic love affairs, or in any burning de- 
sire to get away from it all. There is a sus- 
picion that Biff Upton, who plays hard 
and comes in for his share of criticism, is 
somewhat autobiographical. One of the 
town’s ministers put Biff through school, 
and he came back to preach a sermon. 
Abbe, son of a Congregational Church min- 
ister, was born in New England 27 years 
ago and spent his boyhood in Middleton, 
Mass. He attended the University of New 
Hampshire, the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of New York, and received an M.A. 
degree at Iowa State where he is now 
teaching English. He has won several 
prizes for verse, and a lyrical style char- 
acterizes his book. (Voices IN THE Square. 
333 pages, 115,000 words. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Dororuy THompson’s Poxiticat Gue. 
By Dorothy Thompson. 120 pages, 26,000 
words. Stackpole, New York. $1.25. A defi- 
nition of all the political isms, Capitalism, 
Socialism, Communism, Nazism, Fascism, 
Collectivism, Nationalism, International- 
ism, and Totalitarianism. Against the isms, 
one of America’s foremost women political 
writers gives her views of our beliefs. 
Neither New Dealers nor economic royal- 
ists are spared in this little work. 


BetTwEEN SLEEPING AND Wakinc. By 
Dorothy Charques. 303 pages, 105,000 
words. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. The 
dilemma of a haphazard wandering Eng- 
lishman who brings a young widow out of 
her half-crazed daze, resulting from the 
mysterious death of her husband. He be- 
comes her mainstay but falls in love with 
a sister. All of which results in a climax at 
once happy and tragic. 
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RELIGION 








Raspberries and Cider: 
w.c.T.U. Intensifies Program 
for ‘Piecemeal’ Repeal 


Two thousand ardent prohibitionists, 
most of them middle-aged women, last 
week converged on San Francisco. Sport- 
ing white-ribboned badges and determined 
to battle for repeal of repeal, leaders of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union met in Civie Auditorium for their 
g4th annual convention. The opening ses- 
sion was a noisy one, for a roller-skating 
marathon had ended the previous night 
and carpenters still were dismantling the 
rink and bar. 

There was no talk of immediate re- 
turn to national prohibition. In the five 
vears since repeal, dries have adopted a 
tactic of piecemeal crusading—drives for 
local bans on liquor. In 7,000 local-option 
votes to date, they have won 5,000 com- 
munities. The delegates therefore gave 
much thought to the W.C.T.U.’s five- 
year, $1,000,000 campaign of education. 

Bertha Rachel Palmer, education di- 
rector, demonstrated how the union in- 
structs school children along “dry lines.” 
Her field workers bring to the schools kits 
of chemicals and show how alcohol dis- 
colves oil and gum camphor, hardens 
bread, bleaches green leaves, and attacks 
lipoid, a layer of fat surrounding the 
nerves. Charts prove that liquor causes 
double vision and color blindness. But the 
prime exhibit is a pair of flower pots. In 
one is a thick tuft of grass, thriving on 
pure water. In the other are a few dissi- 
pated-looking blades, “watered” with a 
15 per cent alcohol solution. 

Representing 300,000 members—30,000 
added since last year—the delegates heard 
welcome speeches by Gov. Frank F. Mer- 
riam of California and Mayor Angelo J. 
Rossi of San Francisco. Ella A. Boole, 80- 
year-old world president, described the 
union’s work in 57 countries. The dele- 
gates went down to Ocean Beach for a 
sunset ceremonial “intermingling of the 
waters” of the Atlantic and Pacific and 
later took a sight-seeing boatride on San 
Francisco Bay. To the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne,” they sang: “No beer or wine 
for you and me, no beer or brew at all. 
The reason is because they are part poison 
—alcohol.” 

The most potent indictment of Bacchus 
came from Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
national president. In the past 63 months, 
she said, intoxicants have cost Americans 
$13,250,000,000—an average of $427 per 
family. “There are 438,000 saloons in the 
United States now as against 78,000 in 
pre-prohibition days.” She found an im- 
portant connection between liquor con- 
sumption, traffic accidents, and venereal 
diseases. F orcefully she rapped out a new 
slogan for the W.C.T.U.: “The real perils 

















Wide World 


W.C.T.U. session: Mayor Rossi, Mrs. I. B. W. Smith, Governor Merriam 


in America today are alcohol and gaso- 
line on the highway, and the gonococcus 
and spirochete in the byway.”* Then Mrs. 
Smith announced plans for the 1939 cen- 
tenary of the birth of Frances E. Willard, 
founder of the world group. 

Aware that thirsts must be quenched 
somehow, Blanch Pennington of Hunting- 
ton, Pa., suggested: “Unfermented liquid 
fruit can be superior in flavor, beauty, 
aroma, and texture to wine. Herb drinks 
or vegetable juices can be so prepared as to 
have more inviting taste and appearance 
than beer.” Mrs. Smith agreed and offered 
one of her own recipes: Over raspberries 
pour cider vinegar and allow to stand 
overnight; decant and add one cup of 
sugar to each cup of liquid; bottle and seal 





*George Jean Nathan is also aware of these 
perils. See theatre week, page 26. 
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Religious News Service 


To aid the cause of religion 


(to prevent fermentation) ; serve one table- 
spoon to each glass of ice water. 

Every day the delegates attended “fresh- 
fruit beverage hours.” California fruit 
growers donated the makings. 

The convention closes this week. Aug. 
15 in the same Civic Auditorium another 
convention follows—of the Bartenders 
International Alliance. 


_e. 


‘Attend Your Church’ 


Five years ago, the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, good-will agency, 
became annoyed at the way newspapers 
handled religious news. Most editors con- 
sidered the job done when they printed 
terse notices of sermon topics on Saturday 
and superficial reports of sermons on Mon- 
day. In 1933, the conference organized 
Religious News Service, which now syndi- 
cates unbiased news, cartoons, informa- 
tion, and essays to 200 periodicals. 

The conference last week was promoting 
a new feature to enliven Saturday religion 
pages and boost church attendance. It is 
a four-column box headed “Attend Your 
Church,” containing a brief exhortation, 
an oddities cartoon in the believe-it-or-not 
manner, and 40-word “news flashes in the 
world of religion.” 

First subscriber to the new service is 
The Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press Democrat. 





Its initial installment quoted George 
Washington on churchgoing, reported 


suppression of eight small sects in Ru- 
mania, and informed readers that “Fanny 
Crosby (1820-1915), famous hymnologist, 
although totally blind, wrote more than 
6,000 hymns.” 

Louis Minsky, Religious News Service 
editor in charge of the feature, hopes to 
add two subscribers a week. Price will be 
based on circulation, but purchasers 
needn’t boost their editorial budgets if 
they follow The Press Democrat’s cue: 
the sheet induced local advertisers to 
sponsor the box and pay expenses. 
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EDUCATION 





Feathers for Teachers 


In New York four male high-school 
principals—one each from upstate New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, and West 
Virginia——sat as a jury on women’s fash- 
ions. It was a “teachers’ fashion show,” 
sponsored by John Wanamaker’s, Man- 
hattan department store. The audience 
was 200 out-of-town women teachers, 
summering in New York to brush up on 
their educational knowledge at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College and New 
York University’s School of Education. 

The principals studied parading models, 
conferred, and announced their prefer- 
ences. They supported the thesis that 
schoolmarms generally are inclined to he 
dowdy, that their drab dress depresses 
pupils. The most suitable frocks for the 
classroom, they decided, were simple but 
colorful—“‘walking rhythms in harmony.” 
If their judgment means anything, the 
color of the season this fall will be “teal 
blue,” a greenish shade copied from the 
bright-winged duck. 





Newsweek 


Celanese rayon, teal blue 
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‘Ihe deplorable reticence which 
once enveloped the mention of syphilis 
has been succeeded by an equally de- 
plorable volubility. Suddenly released 
from the moralistic vocabulary restric- 
tion, maiden aunts and others who 
hitherto shrank modestly from the 
articulation of even such a word as 
bellyache currently permit themselves 
the spirochete pallida as a favorite topic 
of conversation. Family and _ ladies’ 
magazines that formerly considered it 
« the height of daring to print terms like 
breast, thigh, virgin, or concubine 
presently interrupt their articles on 
Shirley Temple’s home life and Bishop 
Manning’s petunias with lengthy trea- 
tises on Wassermann and Kahn tests 
and the desirability of making certain 
three times a day that one’s knee re- 
flexes are in good working order, along 
with the latest market quotations on 
Salvarsan. It has got to the point where 
even breakfast-table talk is often so 
occupied with the subject that you are 
lucky to get a breathing spell in which 
to down a demitasse. 

The Federal Theatre now joins in 
the promiscuous gabble with a slice of 
its Living Newspaper called SprrocHeTE. 
Confected by one Sundgaard, the ex- 
hibit has been launched in Chicago 
and is due in New York in the fall. It 
traces the spread of the disease from 
its first appearances among the sailors 
under Christopher Columbus in 1493, 
the battle of such men as Fracastoro, 
Hunter, Schaudinn, Bordet, Metchni- 
koff, Wassermann, Ehrlich, and others 
to get at its nature and check its 





Pox Vobiscum 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





course, and the moral hostility that so 
long hindered an open fight against it 
and that latterly has been broken down 
and conquered. While the presentation 
obviously exercises its facile effect 
upon all such persons as were once 
agitated by the white-slave films, it 
must strike the more instructed as little 
else but a crudely amateurish outline 
of a profound scientific record, with 
not one-fiftieth the dramatic power of 
some such capably contrived play as 
that study of yellow fever shown several 
years ago under the title of “Yellow 
Jack” and with not one-twenty-fifth of 
even that proficient claptrap on its own 
theme, Brieux’s “Damaged Goods.” 

The force automatically and natural- 
ly resident in his subject matter Mr. 
Sundgaard dissipates with some of the 
most juvenile writing heard outside a 
high-school dramatic society. To give ear 
to the great Dr. Bordet speaking in such 
phrases as “That’s where I come in; I’ve 
got a hunch my test will detect it,” to 
listen to such clichés as “I was in- 
nocent, but it was spring,” “I must tell 
them at the coffee house about it,” 
“He would go through fire and water 
for me,” and “You look beautiful; your 
mother’s wedding gown and that lovely 
veil; it should be a beautiful wedding,” 
and to drink in such prose as “Yes, 
doctor, we'll find him together, you 
with your science and I with my love 
will see him through!”—to absorb such 
stuff is to long avidly once again for 
the literary splendors of the drama of 
Charles Klein, Samuel Shipman, and 
Rida Johnson Young. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Comeback for Elmer: 
Pal of Charlie McCarthy 
Reborn in Filmland 


Last summer Universal signed Edgar 
Bergen to a long-term contract and gave 
him one more reason to be thankful for 
that December night in 1936 when Rudy 
Vallee took a chance and gave a compara- 
tively unknown ventriloquist a spot on his 
program. Lerrer oF INTRODUCTION is Berg- 
en’s—and Charlie McCarthy’s—first film 
for that studio. 

A refreshing blend of humor and drama 
set in the off-stage entertainment world 


of New York, the movie owes much of its 
success to the excellent dialogue and nar- 
rative furnished by the Sheridan Gibney- 
Leonard Spigelgass script. Kay Martin 
(Andrea Leeds) comes out of the Midwest 
with high hopes of a stage career and a 
letter of introduction to the aging matinee 
idol, John Mannering (Adolphe Menjou). 
The fact that he had a daughter by his 
first marriage had slipped Mannering’s 
mind in the course of a successful career 
and many subsequent marriages. Kay's 
letter, revealing that she is his daughter, 
both shocks and pleases him. 

Although he is engaged to be married 
to his fifth (or sixth) wife, the role of 
fond father appeals to the pompous actor. 
Nevertheless, his ego prevents him from 
admitting to the world that he is old 
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enough to have a daughter of Kay’s age. 
In view of his reputation as a ladies mah, 
Mannering’s interest in his attractive pro- 
tégé is wide open to misinterpretation. His 
fancée breaks their engagement. An am- 
hitious hoofer (George Murphy) and a 
chy, out-of-work ventriloquist (Bergen) , 
both of whom love Kay, are forced to be- 
lieve the worst of her. Without waste mo- 
tion or loss of interest, this situation is 
spun out to a logical and touching denoue- 
ment. 

Smartly directed by John B. Stahl, who 
also served as producer, “Letter of In- 
troduction” gives each member of its 
splendid cast—Eve Arden, Ann Sheridan, 
Rita Johnson—a full-bodied rok, and the 
familiar Bergen-McCarthy give-and-take 
is worked neatly into the script. As an 
added attraction, and a warning to Char- 
lie, the ventriloquist introduces another 
puppet personality—the buck-toothed and 
bucolic Mortimer Snerd. 

Mortimer, alias Elmer. There have been 
many dummies in Bergen’s life since the 
day he passed a high-school examination 
by convulsing a history teacher with an 
exhibition of “belly talk.” Bergen’s silent 
partner at that time was a little Negro 
hoy who was made of pasteboard and 
didn’t last long. When Bergen was still in 
college, he was earning $8 a week for four 
shows a day. It was Bergen’s first vaude- 
ville appearance, and it was also Charlie 
McCarthy’s. 

Then Bergen graduated from North- 
western University to eleven years on the 
Chautauqua and vaudeville circuits. Char- 
lie went along with him. But there was 
also Laura, a homely puppet whose ex- 
emplary character contrasted with Char- 
lie’s street-urchin manners; and Elmer 
Snerd, a caricature of a dim-witted hay- 
seed. Elmer outlasted Laura, but neither, 
in Bergen’s estimation, compared with his 
masterpiece, Charlie. Both were retired. 

An Irish newsboy inspired the figure 
that W. C. Fields now calls his “diminu- 
tive little chum.” Bergen spent three 
months sketching the dummy’s features. 
Then, for $35, the late Charles Mack 
carved the head. In gratitude, Bergen 
took Mack’s name, added a Celtic suffix, 
and Charlie McCarthy was christened. 

Charlie has perched on Bergen’s knee 
for eighteen years, surviving vaudeville’s 
lean days to become one of radio’s head- 
line attractions. Between vaudeville’s 
death and radio’s birth Bergen took his 
act into the night clubs, and there gutter- 
snipe Charlie assumed the monocle, topper, 
and hoity-toity of an English toff. For 
his appearance in “Letter of Introduc- 
tion” his head was amputated and set atop 
a new body hinged at the joints. But 
Charlie’s head, though worn, is the head 
he was born with, and Bergen despairs of 
ever being able to duplicate Mack’s handi- 
work, 

Presumably Bergen has brought the 
straw-haired Mortimer Snerd to his un- 




















Filmland pals: Charlie McCarthy, Edgar Bergen, and Mortimer Snerd 


occupied knee against the day when Char- 
lie’s brand of humor begins to pall. Plaster- 
headed Mortimer is none other than wood- 
en-headed Charlie’s old rival Elmer, re- 
trieved from the trunk and given a new 
name. There is little chance that he will 
take Charlie’s place for Bergen uses him as 
a foil for the dumb and bashful type of 
comedy that grows repetitious. 





Robert ‘Killer’ Taylor 


When public reaction indicated that 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had been less than 
wise in overpublicizing Robert Taylor as 
a combination glamour boy and great 


lover, studio executives hastily changed 
their tactics (Newsweek, Feb. 21). In 
“A Yank at Oxford” Taylor was given a 
chance to be athletic rather than amorous 
and turned it to good account. With Tue 
Crown Roars the studio again allows the 
screen’s No. 3 box-office attraction to 
show the hair on his chest by casting him 
as Tommy “Killer” McCoy—slugging 
contender for the ring’s light heavyweight 
title. 

The story of Tommy’s hard-fought, if 
ethically questionable, rise in the pugi- 
listic ranks involves an incidental ro- 
mance (Maureen O’Sullivan) and much 
that is familiar im ring and underworld 
melodramatics. But Richard Thorpe’s di- 








‘The Crowd Roars’: Lionel Stander, Robert Taylor, Frank Morgan 
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rection binds it into an absorbing whole. 

While “The Crowd Roars” adds to its 
high score with several excellent charac- 
terizations by Frank Morgan, Edward 
Arnold, and Lionel Stander, nevertheless 
Robert Taylor’s performance manages to 
stand out. The actor who was once billed, 
simply and sappily, as the Taylor who 
loved Garbo in “Camille” brings a con- 
viction to his two-fisted role that makes 
it the most satisfying job of his career. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Dark Sanps (Record): Unjustly im- 
prisoned for murder, a Negro corporal in 
the American Expeditionary Force (Paul 
Robeson) escapes from France with a 
deserter (Wallace Ford) and becomes head 
man of a powerful Saharan tribe. Although 
many of this unusual film’s possibilities 
are not realized, it is distinguished by a 
good cast, the Negro baritone’s singing, 
and striking and authentic desert photog- 
raphy. Henry Wilcoxon, Princess Kouka. 





Gateway (Twentieth Century-Fox) : 
An emigrating Irish colleen (Arleen 
Whelan) encounters a public enemy (Gil- 
bert Roland), a war correspondent (Don 
Ameche), and more than her share of 
trouble before the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion gives her a pass for the land of the 
free. Romance, a prison break, and vari- 
ous synthetic dramatics on Ellis ‘sland 
fail to make up for a dull story. Binnie 
Barnes, Gregory Ratoff, John Carradine. 


A Desperate ApveNtTURE (Republic) : 
Like his first, Ramon Novarro’s second 
film for this studio doesn’t help him along 
the comeback trail. A silly story about a 
Parisian artist (Novarro), an indiscreet 
painting, and two American heiresses is 
slight without being bright and best serves 
Margaret Tallichet, who shows unusual 
promise in her first featured role. Ma-ian 
Marsh, Eric Blore, Andrew Tombes, ‘Tom 
Rutherford. 
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J. Smith Ferebee resting on his golf marathon 
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‘Insane’ Amateur Golfer 
Plays 144 Holes in One Day; 
Wins Plantation, $2,500 


Five years ago, J. Smith Ferebee and 
Fred Tuerk jointly bought 2,400 acres of 
land valued at $30,000 in Princess Anne 
County, near Norfolk, Va. It was an un- 
fortunate purchase from the start. The 
co-owners frequently argued about how 
the property should be managed. 

Recently Ferebee offered a tempting 
solution. Boasting of his stamina, the 
$l-year-old investment broker bet he 
could play eight rounds of golf from 
dawn to sunset—two rounds on each of 
the Chicago Olympia Fields’ four diffi- 
cult courses—and that none of his eight- 
een-hole scores would exceed 95. If he 
succeeded, he would win the Virginia 
plantation outright. If he failed, Tuerk 
would gain sole ownership. As they talked 
about it, the rivals became so interested 





Wide World 


Margaret Tallichet in ‘A Desperate Adventure’ 


in their wager that they added $2,500 as 
a cash prize. Aug. 5 was chosen as the 
day—rain or shine. 

At 5:05 a.m. Ferebee teed off. With 
him were a physician, a scorer, and a 
dozen caddies working in relays—two al- 
ways out in front to mark where his ball 
stopped. The marathon golfer began 
weakly. His first score was 90—and pre- 
sumably he would do worse as he tired. 
Then it began to rain. Despite a heavy 
downpour Ferebee scored three 82s and 
two 87s. 

After each eighteen-hole round, he 
powdered his feet and put on two fresh 
pairs of socks. At the end of 36 holes, he 
took a shower. He sipped orange juice in 
the morning and beer in the afternoon, 
but all day long his only solid food was 
three sandwiches and a candy bar. 

Coming into the stretch, Ferebee limped 
wearily; yet his game held up. He finished 
with an 88 and an 89, holing his final 
putt at 8:12 p.m. For the 144 holes (a 
distance of approximately 29 miles) he 
had used a total of 687 strokes—a record 
for respectable scoring over so long a 
period of playing. 

Losing didn’t seem to bother Tuerk 
much. “I guess he ought to be the one to 
have the place anyway. We bought it 
from his uncle. It has been in his family 
for 300 years,” he philosophized. But 
Ferebee’s wife was not so placid. She 
didn’t know about the stunt until it was 
all over, when he phoned her the news. 
“You ought to be in the insane asylum,” 
she snapped. 


- > 





Unlucky Cochrane 


Although the Detroit Tigers are the No. 
1 disappointment of the baseball year, the 
firing of manager Mickey Cochrane last 
week came as a distinct surprise. Having 
won two pennants since he came on the 
job in 1934 and never finishing worse than 
second place, Cochrane’s record seemed 
impressive enough to keep him in the good 
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= 
graces of his boss, Walter Briggs, through 
at least one poor season. 

A midseason switch, of course, is always 
a soothing gesture to dissatisfied fans. A 
deeper reason may be that Cochrane, since 
retiring to the bench, has lacked the in- 
spirational fire he used to have when in 
action. In 1936 he suffered a nervous 
breakdown; then last year, after being 
beaned by Bump Hadley, New York 
pitcher, he lingered near death for days. 
Following these illnesses, Briggs was pa- 
tient and understanding; he instructed 
Cochrane to stay out of the line-up. 

Recently the unlucky star appeared to 
have staged a complete recovery, and 
Briggs hinted he ought to try a comeback 
as an active player. But Mickey, realizing 
that the Tigers are practically out of the 
race, refused to take the cue—and lost his 


idb. He will receive his full $45,000 salary 
for this year’s work. 





The Stitched Lemon 


In the first game of a double-header last 
week, Brooklyn and the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals gave the yellow ball its first major- 
league tryout. Brooklyn won 6-2. The old 
white ball was used in the second game, 
and Brooklyn again won 9-3. 

Most of the players liked the new color 
—or were indifferent on the matter. The 
only one emphatically opposed to the 
stitched lemon was Fred Fitzsimmons, the 
winning pitcher; a heavy perspirer, Fat 
Freddy complained that the dye came off 
on his hands. 

Experiment. The yellow ball differs from 
the white only in color. Its sponsor, Fred- 
cick Rahr, a Harvard engineer, poinis out 
that yellow has greater visibility than 
any other color in the spectrum and hence 


can best be followed by the eye. That’s 
why airports are marked with yellow flags 
and why yellow is being substituted for 
white on many highways. In a college 
game at Baker Field, N.Y. this spring, 
Columbia and Fordham played the yel- 
low ball, and both teams approved it— 
Columbia winning a close contest 8-7. 
Rahr believes that the yellow ball lessens 
the danger of batters being beaned, that 
it improves hitting and fielding, and that 
fans are able to follow the game with less 
eyestrain. The adoption of the yellow ball 
would mean that the green screen in cen- 
ter field could be eliminated—making it 
possible for a club like Detroit to seat 3,000 
additional fans. Whereas a white ball is 
blurred by a background of white shirts, 
the yellow ball is clearly visible against it. 
Ford Frick, president of the National 
League, says that the yellow ball will be 
given a fair test—perhaps next time in a 
night game. But the baseball world tra- 
ditionally resists change, and the new color 
must prove far superior to the old to be 


officially adopted. 


Exit Equipoise 

A few horses become so famous that 
the public gets to know them as almost 
human personalities. Equipoise was one 
of these. His death last week at the age 
of 10 (caused by enteritis, inflammation 
of the large intestine) was mourned by 
turfmen all over the United States. 

Aside from Man o’ War, Equipoise 
gained more public admiration than any 
horse running on American tracks. At his 
peak, 1930-1933, the chestnut son of Pen- 
nant and Swinging was regarded as one 
of sport’s great champions. Interviewers 
flocked to his stall and came away with 


intimate tales: Equipoise is guarded by a 
German schnauzer; he has 24 handlers; 
he rolls in the sand every morning; he 
takes 201 47/100 strides to run a mile; 
he loves sugar and always gets a lump 
from his Jockey Sonny Workman—win or 
lose. 

The high spot of Equipoise’s career was 
a mile run, under 128 pounds, in 1 minute 
34 2/5 seconds at Arlington Park, Chi- 
cago—the fastest mile ever on a circular 
track. During his lifetime Ekky started 51 
times, finished in the money 43 times, and 
won 29 races. He earned his owner, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney, $338,610—sec- 
ond only to Sun Beau’s $376,744. For the 
past three years he had been retired to 
stud in Lexington, Ky. His two most 
famous progeny are Equilibrium and 
Otra, two-year-olds. 





Water Mark 


Records went overboard during the 
fourth annual Boston Motorboat Regatta 
on the Charles River Basin. Twice Gar 
Wood Jr. lowered the 5-mile record for 
Class C amateur-driven outboards. The 
20-year-old son of the famous speedboat 
pilot set a world’s mark of 53.097 miles 
an hour, then increased it to 53.795 miles 
an hour. In the Class X division (un- 
limited engine size) Bedford Davie of 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y., drove 5 miles in 
56.962 miles an hour—fastest competitive 
speed ever attained by an outboard. 
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Equipoise: a famous racer passes into history 


Land vs. Sea Planes 


This week, weather permitting, a big 
four-engined Focke-Wulf “Condor” mono- 
plane will lift off from Berlin’s magnificent 
Templehof airport and swing westward. 
Within 24 hours, German experts expect 
that the Condor’s crew will be motoring 
into New York from Floyd Bennett Field, 
Long Island, with the first nonstop plane 
crossing from Germany to the United 
States scrawled into their logbooks. 

Politically, such a flight would strength- 
en Germany’s bid to set up the first air- 
mail line across the North Atlantic. Al- 
ready its catapulted seaplanes are wait- 
ing only for American permission to bring 
in mail via the Azores (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
1). The Germans think demand for a di- 
rect nonstop service from Berlin may be 
so great that officials might permit it even 
before an American company gets ready 
to operate into Germany. 

Technologically, experts see the Condor 
crossing as the beginning of a wide pro- 
gram of landplane testing in transoceanic 
transport. The British expect to make 
landplane crossings in September. Pan 
American Airways has three four-engined 
landplanes on order from Boeing, which 
may be ready for scheduled service be- 
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International 


Manhattan Corriganitis: even cameramen suffered from double exposure 


fore its new Boeing flying boats. Many 
designers think landplanes offer many 
advantages over flying boats. For similar 
powers they have better speeds. Their 
cylindrical cabins are much easier to 
supercharge for substratosphere flying. 
They are cheaper to build and main- 
tain. With four engines, the chance of 
forced landings becomes so remote that 
the flying boat’s ability to land at sea 
is of minor importance as a safety factor. 





Advent of Corrigan 


Douglas Corrigan was definitely on his 
way to California last week. Having passed 
through Ireland by mistake, he landed in 
New York and proceeded over a route 
laid out for him by American Airlines and 
other powers, which is eventually supposed 
to land him in Los Angeles, maybe. From 
Manhattan he went to Brooklyn. Then he 
went to Peekskid. Then to Boston. Then 
to other places. And everywhere he went 


hysteria sprang up about him and blos- 
somed in his wake. 

Two hundred Corrigans from Brooklyn 
sailed to meet him in New York Harbor. 
They wanted him to land in Brooklyn— 
whence he had taken off—instead of Man- 
hattan. The great men and the cleverest 
writers of New York also met him, and 
next day he advanced up Broadway, 
Hero’s Lane, under a shower of shredded 
paper which the city’s Irish officials swore 
exceed the Lindbergh and Hughes tributes 
by 200 tons. 

For all that—and an admirer’s jab that 
tore a ligament in his chest—Corrigan was 
the most cheerful of them all. Unlike heroes 
of the past, he smiled, waved, and shouted 
at everybody. His demeanor remained un- 
ruffled as he was dragged from exhibition 
to exhibition—even when he sat next to 
Mrs. Charles Guggenheim in the Lewisohn 
Stadium and witnessed Alexander Smallens 
conducting the Philharmonic through 
“Molly Brannigan” and other Celtic fa- 
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vorites. (“it was the first time I heard 4 
symphony.”) 

Later bands played “California, Here | 
Come” in conjunction with “Come Back 
to Erin.” Everywhere the hero went, hyp. 
dreds of cars followed—full of police, Boy 
Scouts, Corrigans (there were 46 in Bos. 
ton), and ordinary folk. Public officials 
had barrels of fun entertaining the lad and 
presenting him with true compasses and 
easy witticisms. 
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Special Delivery— 

Disney, Okla.: When the town asked 
for a post office, the Federal government 
refused on the grounds that there wasn’t 
enough letter business to justify such a 
building. Disney’s 1,000 residents got 
busy. They answered all the newspaper 
and magazine advertisements they could 
lay hands on. Back came loads of literature 
and tons of samples. Disney has its post 
office. 


Swing Young— 

Los Angeles: At a meeting of the 
American Progressive Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation, Dr. D. C. Long said: “Swing 
music is beneficial to growing children. 
The rhythmic movement . . . is stimulat- 
ing to the glandular system and _ has 
beneficial effects on the . . . nerve system.” 


Mean Man— 


Chicago: Mrs. Stella Pulaski won a 
divorce after telling the judge a story of 
“grimmest cruelty.” Whenever she got 
into the bathtub, Mr. Pulaski delighted in 
pelting her with lighted cigarettes. 


Lifesavers— 


Portland, Ore.: Delbert Hall was sit- 
ting on a bridge railing above the Willa- 
mette River. Two women rushed up and 
begged him not to jump. A man grabbed 
him from behind. “Quit it,” begged Hall, 
“I’m just resting.” 


Calling All Cars 
Rock Hill, S.C.: Two policemen, 


cruising in a patrol car, heard a radio 
report of an auto speeding recklessly 
through town. They jotted down the 
license number. It was their own. 


Civilization— 

Bucharest: The War Department pro- 
claimed that “the Rumanian people have 
reached an advanced stage of civilization. 
Army officers may not wear monocles un- 
less they have medical certificates proving 
them necessary. Beards are optional. The 
hair must be worn long, except for the part 
which is visible outside the helmet. 
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SEC Starts Investigation 


of Insurance Business 


Newsweek Reveals Scope, 


Campaign Details of Probe 


Into Vast Industry 


When President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress last April for an investigation of the 
“srowth of economic power,” he specifi- 
cally mentioned the “tremendous invest- 
ment funds controlled by our great insur- 
ance companies.” Activity in pursuing the 
insurance inquiry begins this week: officers 
of an industry that purchases nearly 
$4,000,000,000* of securities a year will 
visit Washington at the behest of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. They 
have been asked to give the benefit of 
their judgment on a preliminary question- 
naire that would leave little about their 
business unrevealed. 

The SEC is one of the six governmental 
units represented on the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee conducting 
the President’s so-called monopoly inves- 
tigation (NEWSWEEK, July 18). Its part 
of the broad study covers three fields: (1) 
insurance companies, (2) investment 
banking, and (3) interlocking directo- 
rates, including financial interrelations 
leading to control of industrial policies. 


The Insurance Industry 


This is the first time insurance business 
has been subjected to Federal scrutiny, al- 
though since 1905, when New York State’s 
Armstrong Investigation revealed monopo- 
listic abuses, the industry has been strin- 
gently regulated by state commissions. 

As a matter of fact, the SEC is about to 
tackle one of the biggest divisions of Big 
Business. Aggregate assets of the insurance 
companies approximate $30,000,000,000 
equal to about one-tenth of the nation’s 
tangible wealth. Between 1930 and 1936, 
the life companies—about 85 per cent of 
the industry and therefore the investiga- 
tors’ chief concern—collected some $17,- 
000,000,000 in premiums. At the end of 
1937 more than 64,000,000 Americans 
owned life-insurance policies totaling 
about $110,000,000,000. 

To safeguard the money of policyhold- 
ers, life-insurance companies have invested 
it in one-fourth of the funded obligations 
of the railways, 14 per cent of the out- 








*From Poor’s 1938 edition of Insurance Com- 
pany Purchases and Sales, covering more than 
800 companies of all types. 


standing bonds of the utilities, and 8 per 
cent of industrial senior securities. At the 
close of 1937 the companies owned $4,500,- 
000,000 in government bonds—about one- 
eighth of the gross public debt. 





Harris & Ewing 


Inquisitor: William O. Douglas 


During the last eight years life-insurance 
firms have paid to policyholders indemni- 
ties at the rate of some $300,000 an hour 
—which was a tremendous stabilizing in- 
fluence during depression, when families 
sorely need incomes. Since many of the 
organizations are mutual companies—co- 
operatives-—all of their net earnings are 
returned to policyholders. 


Crusaders 

Chairman Douglas would almost cer- 
tainly have turned the SEC’s microscope 
on this vast industry, even if the monop- 
oly inquiry hadn’t come along. Friends 
recall how five years ago, while making a 
special study of corporate reorganizations, 
the Yale law professor delved into the 
star-chamber struggle of certain insurance 
companies to wrest control of railways 
from bankers who had dominated them for 
years. Later Douglas had opportunity to 
observe that other insurance companies, 
allied with bankers, were opposing these 
insurance groups’ efforts to rule the rails. 


His friend Max Lowenthal also watched 
this backstage tug of war. Lowenthal at 
that time headed the research bureau of 
the Senate Committee on Banking, which 
was investigating pre-depression extrava- 
gances in Wall Street. Afterward, as chief 
researcher in the Senate’s probe of rail- 
way reorganizations, he also studied the 
insurance companies’ activities. For sev- 
eral years, Lowenthal has been urging on 
key New Dealers the desirability of an 
insurance inquiry. And, as soon as Jerome 
Frank joined the SEC, he broached the 
idea with renewed vigor. 

To administer their long-projected probe, 
now at last materializing, these men 
picked Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr. Brought to 
Washington from the academic atmosphere 
of Columbia University by Rexford G. 
Tugwell in 1933 as an aide to the Con- 
sumers Counsel of the AAA, Blaisdell has 
been quietly navigating in the backwaters 
of the New Deal. Although politically left 
of center, he is known as a careful, hard- 
headed research man. His staff, now be- 
ing organized, includes Thomas Lynch, 
assistant general counsel to the SEC, and 
Herbert Blomquist, formerly investiga- 
tor for the Black Lobby Committee. 


Method 


Questionnaires will supply the probers 
with their groundwork. The first form 
will seek to throw light on the organiza- 
tion and management of every kind of in- 
surance company. It will delve into such 
subjects as these: 

1—The charter and organization of each 
company; its history from inception un- 
til today; the names of officers, directors, 
trustees, counsel, and other important per- 
sons connected with the company. 

2—Loans and advances made to em- 
ployes and office managers; to officers, di- 
rectors, and trustees; to organizations with 
which these have connections; brokerage 
firms doing business for the companies. 

8—How the directors are selected; what 
their actual, as distinguished from nomi- 
nal, duties are: what duties of executive 
officers actually are. 

4—Who compose the financial-policy 
committees; how their members are se- 
lected; how much control they actually 
exercise. 

5—The purchase or sale of property, 
real estate, securities from or to officers, 
directors, trustees, important stockhold- 
ers, or organizations with which they are 
connected. 

6—Where the ownership or control of 
the capital stock of insurance companies 
is held. 


Scope 
But the ultimate objectives will be re- 
vealed more clearly in ensuing question- 
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naires and at private hearings. The inves- 
tigators will get down to brass tacks by 
posing questions like these: 

1—What influence do the insurance 
companies exercise over the policies of 
the firms in which they invest money, the 
railroads, utilities, and industrial corpora- 
tions? 

2—What effect do state laws limiting 
investment of insurance-company funds to 
certain lists of securities have upon the 
financial structure of American business? 

3—Would it be better for the American 
financial structure if these aggregations of 
capital were invested more in equities, 
rather than debt obligations? 

4—What are the relationships between 
the large insurance companies and the 
leading investment-banking interests? 

5—The effeet on capital markets of the 
growing tendency of insurance companies 
to buy securities directly from issuing 
companies, including the results upon the 
income of investment bankers. 


“ Insurance officials declined to comment 
on the projected inquiry. They had no in- 
formation whatever about it, they said, 
hence could express no considered opin- 
ions. 





Cotton Picker 


Machine-vs.-Man Jitters 


Exaggerated in the South 


“Gosh a’mighty, les throw it in the 
river!” exclaimed farmers at the Delta 
“xperimental Station in Mississippi two 
years ago. They were watching Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts send a box- 
like contraption bumping across a cotton 
field behind a tractor. The newfangled in- 
vention, the Rust brothers’ mechanical 
cotton picker, had conjured up visions of 
economic chaos brought by wholesale un- 
employment. (More than 4,000,000 work- 
ers pick cotton by hand during the 40-day 
harvesting season.) 

After the Delta tests the government 
experts pronounced the new machine not 
yet commercially practical. But last week 
John and Mack Rust announced that 
their Rust Cotton Picker Co. (capitalized 
at $1,000,000) will start construction of 
a $50,000 plant at Memphis this fall. The 
brothers expect to turn out 300 “greatly 
improved” cotton picking machines by the 
end of 1939 and 1,000 pickers a year 
thereafter. 





Significance 


Three factors indicate that not for some 
time will the Rust machines or any other 
mechanical cotton harvesters menace the 
jobs of more than a fraction of the South’s 
Negro cotton pickers. (1) Mechanical cot- 
ton pickers are practical as yet on only a 
small part of the cotton belt: the com- 
paratively flat or gently rolling land of the 
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John and Mack Rust running single-wnit cotton picker 


Mississippi Delta, the Gulf Coast Prairie, 
and the Texas Black Waxy Prairie. (2) 
The average acreage devoted to cotton on 
Southern farms is 15 acres, with a 200- 
pound output per acre. Only on large 
plantations producing around 100 bales a 
year or more would it be economically 
feasible to introduce a machine replacing 
from 50 to 100 workers and spreading its 
depreciation costs over a period estimated 
as short as five years. (3) The cotton 
picked by the Rust machine in the Delta 
Station tests was one grade worse than 
hand-picked cotton from the same fields 
because of leaves and other material col- 
lected with the fibers. This means a 12 
per cent reduction in the cotton’s selling 
price. 





Storm Warning: 
Gold in Flight 


At 11 o’clock every morning, Sundays 
and holidays excepted, six British bullion 
brokers meet at the offices of N. W. Roth- 
schild & Sons on St. Swithin’s Lane, Lon- 
don. At each broker’s place is a telephone 
connected with twelve phones in his office. 
At each of the office phones sits a clerk 
connected with important customers of 
each of the six firms—some thousand in all. 

At a signal each of the six brokers asks 
his clerks what orders he has to buy and 
sell, and in the conversations which follow 
a price is reached at which most of the 
gold on. the open market is disposed of. 
Thus in a few minutes the world “open 
market” price for gold is fixed. Last week 
the six brokers’ gold turnover reached 
an almost record volume, more than 
$45,000,000. 


Two principal forces brought about the 
extraordinary rush: (1) renewed fear of 
international conflict, generated by the 
clashes on the Russian-Korean border and 
by the tension over Czechoslovakia, and 
(2) ominously declining world trade, still 
dragging down with it the mighty pound 
sterling and its satellite currencies in Ster- 
lingaria, the group of nations that have 
hitched their moneys to the pound. 

Aug. 6 the open-market gold price was 
142 shillings 144 pence per ounce, 7% 
pence above the previous week and 1.9 per 
cent over the year’s low, Apr. 26. Likewise 
the pound was quoted at $4.897/16, down 
23/16 cents from a week earlier and 28 
per cent below the year’s high, Feb. 16. 





Significance 

Just as excessive rising of the Mississippi 
after spring thaws is an ominous sign, so 
is the rush for gold in London. Yet no man 
can be certain whether the present peril 
will mature into disaster. 

Last week money that had formerly 
been transferred into London bank bal- 
ances was moved into gold and into New 
York bank balances in enormous volume. 
Both operations required the selling of 
sterling balances and indicated intense fear 
on the part of many holders of wealth that 
war would again sweep over Europe. 

This pressure was imposed on a mone- 
tary unit that had for months been weak- 
ening under other depressants, still opera- 
tive. British exports have declined 17 per 
cent in the last year; freight rates on Brit- 
ish vessels have dropped 29 per cent; 4 
record world wheat crop and a huge carry- 
over are shrinking grain prices, which 
reached a five-year low in Chicago last 
week. Measured in terms of gold, wheat 
was selling below the 1932-33 depression 
price. This means the loss of purchasing 
power by British colonies. And while the 
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fat can we use for money? 


MERICAN railroads will take in during 1938 a 
A total of some 3% billion dollars. 


For this money, shippers and travelers will re- 
ceive a lot of service. Freight will be hauled for 
an average revenue of slightly less than 1¢ per 
ton per mile—the lowest freight rate in the world. 
Passengers will ride with comfort, speed and 
safety unsurpassed at rates below the pre-war 
level. 


Now $3,500,000,000 looks like a lot of money. It 
is a lot of money, until you figure where it goes. 


For instance, in 1938, necessary fuel and materials 
and supplies will cost about $850,000,000—which 
is less than in normal years. After paying this bill, 
there will be $2,650,000,000 left over. 


Inescapable wear and tear, plus reasonable pro- 
vision for loss and damage, equipment rentals and 
such, will come to around $400,000,000. That 
leaves a balance of $2,250,000,000. 


For interest on bonds representing borrowed 
money, with no allowance whatever for dividends 
to stockholders, $500,000,000 will be needed if the 
railroads meet their obligations. And the rail- 
roads have just as much of an obligation to pay 
interest on their bonds as the government has to 





pay interest on government bonds. So this leaves 
$1,750,000,000. 


And, of course, taxes. These are paid not only to 
the U. S. government but to state and local gov- 
ernments, and they will total about $300,000,000. 
This shrinks the balance to $1,450,000,000. 


During the year, at present wage levels—the high- 
est in history — railroad employes will receive 
about $1,700,000,000 — which is practically half 
the total money the railroads take in. 


And all this leaves the railroads $250,000,000 iu 
the hole. 


From this simple arithmetic, it becomes apparent 
that the railroads must find some way to cut down 
“outgo” or step up income or both. 


To accomplish these results, the railroads are offer- 
ing a specific program, based on the principle 
that the most important transportation system in 
America should be given a chance to run as a 
business under fair and equal conditions of com- 
petition. This program has 

been clearly and briefly stated 

in a little pamphlet of vital 

interest to you. Please write 

for your copy. 
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British textile industry slips off, the visible 
supply of raw cotton in England has in- 
creased 43 per cent above that of last year 
at this time, meaning less will be purchased 
in America. 

The pocketbooks of American farmers, 
businessmen, and laborers cannot escape 
the pressures of this situation. An almost 
insensate struggle between titanic econom- 
ic forces is taking place in the downward 
spiral of world commerce and production. 
Particularly, pressure on the Fascist na- 
tions seems to be driving them to despera- 
tion. 

Against this situation Britain is fighting 
with every means she has. One weapon is 
to permit the pound to slip lower. This 
automatically lowers the price of goods in 
British markets in terms of other curren- 
cies—especially the dollar. It is a bid for 
business. 

But the healthiest sign at the moment 
is the upturn in American economic activi- 
ty (see Trends, page 36). Although the 
sharpness of our decline appeared to spin 
the world into its sinking whirl, the 
strength of our upthrust might well re- 
verse the motion before it is too late. 





‘Death Sentence’ 
Utility Holding Companies 
Get Deadline for Compliance 


The so-called “death-sentence” clause of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 went into effect Jan. 1, 1938. It 
empowers the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to limit utility holding com- 
panies to “a single integrated system, and 
to such other businesses as are reasonably 
incidental or economically necessary.” Not 
until July 20, when the SEC set Aug. 8 
(later postponed to Aug. 29) as the start- 
ing date for hearings on Utilities Power & 
Light Co.’s reorganization plans, had any 
action been taken to enforce the clause. 

Last week the SEC made its first move 
to set a deadline for compliance with the 
Utility Act. William O. Douglas, SEC 
chairman, sent letters to heads of the 66 
principal utility holding companies de- 
manding that by Dec. 1 they file with the 
SEC plans of integration complying with 
the “death-sentence” clause. So far only a 
few companies, notably American Water- 
works & Electric Co., have filed voluntary 
integration plans. 

In another letter to the committee of 
utility officials formed May 5 to cooperate 
with the government, Douglas implied 
that the committee had been mostly a 
dead letter. He suggested that now the 
committee members might help the gov- 
ernment by coordinating integration plans 
and acting as a clearinghouse for ideas. 


§] SEC also went after a holding company 
in another field. The commission charged 
the Alleghany Corp., top holding company 


in the old Van Sweringen rail pyramid, 
with making “false and misleading state- 
ments” in its financial reports for 1934-37, 
inclusive. An investigation of all the com- 
pany’s securities holdings was scheduled 
to start Aug. 11 before Trial Examiner 
Richard Townsend. 





‘People’s Auto’ 


Robert Ley, head of Germany’s Labor 
Front, announced plans of a “Strength 
Through Joy” Volksauto to be available to 
every German workingman. The world’s 
largest factory, to turn out 1,500,000 of the 
cars yearly, is already under construction 
near Fallersleben. Ley invited all Germans 





Wide World 


Dr. Robert Ley 


to begin depositing $2 a week now toward 
the car’s $396 purchase price, which in- 
cludes garage, insurance, and quarterly 
overhaulings. The flivvers will be powered 
by a 24-horsepower air-cooled engine in 
the rear, will have a top speed of 62 miles 
an hour and a fuel consumption of 3 
gallons every 100 miles. Construction will 
be largely with ersatz materials, iron, steel, 
and copper being needed for armaments. 
Only drawbacks: mass production won’t 
begin for at least three years, with de- 
posits meanwhile supplying the German 
Government with much-needed funds; and 
ersatz materials in German cars already 
have caused many complaints. 





WPA and the South 


“It is my conviction that the South 
presents right now the nation’s No. 1 
economic problem.” July 5, Lowell Mel- 
lett, director of the National Emergency 
Council, read this statement by President 
Roosevelt to a con‘erence of 23 South- 


ee 


erners in Washington. The President sum. 
moned the conference, he explained, to 
gather information “in order that we 
may do something about it.” 

In Memphis last week Harry Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, did some. 
thing about it. He authorized the adgj- 
tion of 200,000 persons to the WPA polls 
in the South, pending their employment 
at cotton-harvesting time on private plan- 
tations. Then he arranged conferences 
with state and regional WPA directors to 
discuss a general program to “provide 
supplementary income to workers at a 
period when income from private sources 
would be at its lowest ebb.” In a nation- 
wide radio address Hopkins analyzed the 
needs of the South as increased farm jp- 
come, equalized educational and health 
opportunities, and cheaper power to at- 
tract industry. 

WPA and Teeth. Last month the WPA 
announced a plan to spend $10,000,000 
on men’s clothing to be distributed to 
the needy. A week later the program was 
increased by $3,000,000 for women’s 
clothing. Last week the WPA extended 
its clothing buying by another $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000, to be spent for utility 
clothing for recipients of home relief. 
Also announced was a WPA contract 
under which 22,000 persons on relief in 
New York City will get false teeth. 





Commodity Brokers 


Cleanup of Market Tipsters 
to Aid Legitimate Traders 


For a year the Commodity Exchange 
Administration has investigated operations 
of a small but undesirable fringe of brokers 
in American commodity markets. It re- 
ported Aug. 1: commodity counselors who 
may be regarded as tipsters control about 
600 accounts, a slight percentage of the 
total; often they encourage persons of 
limited means to speculate in wheat, corn, 
cotton, and other futures, but sometimes 
fail to report losses; they frequently set 
themselves up as experts, but most are un- 
successful traders on their own accounts. 

This report was given representatives of 
the nation’s largest commodity exchanges 
called to Washington by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Henry A. Wallace. They deter- 
mined to end unscrupulous dealings 
through regulation and publicity. They 
discussed rules to force designation of 
clients for whom deals are made to prevent 
juggling of profits, rules against permitting 
opposite positions in the same future to 
hide losses, and possibility of furnishing 
counselors’ clients with profit and loss state- 
ments to prevent covering up of losses. 





Significance 


Commodity exchanges expect soon to 
adopt regulations to end the practices dis- 
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THEATRE WEEK 





Presently scheduled to open the 
Theatre Guild season early m October, 
André Birabeau'’s adapted Dane 
Nature, recently tned out im two 
summer theatres. seems to have m it 
the promise of amusing entertasnment 
I use the word seems because consider- 
able work remaims to be done with it 
notably in relieving a certain second- 
act monotony, in putting the finishing 
touches on the stage direction, and in 
substituting more appropriate players 
in two of the male roles But even as i 
stood when I took a look at itcst cor- 
tained a definite suggestion that next 
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or a porterhouse steak with onions 
Birabeau Js pot an important drama- 
list, and his play 1s nothing to heat the 
critical artistic fervors But he 1s a droll 
dramatist, and his play os frequently a 
droll play What he has done m this 1s 
to Frenchify and boulevardize Wede- 
kind’s famous children's tragedy “The 
Awakening of Spring ™ Laying hold of 
the Swiss-German’s tragic tale of 
youngsters at the critical age of pu- 
berty, he whimsically pulls off its crepe 
and embellishes its dark contours with 
gay, and here and there pastel and 
tender, colors. Wedekind’s little Mel- 
chior and Wendla are renamed André 
and Leonie and. like the former, are 
ignorant of sex Also like the former, 
Dame Nature draws them together and 
a baby results. But unlike Melchior 
and Wendla, who wind up respectively 
in a reformatory and a grave, André 
and Leonie wind up in a comedy that 
simultaneotisly smiles sympathetically 





Wedekind Goes French 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


at their predicament and that brings 
them themselves to smile superiorly at 
any such gratuitous condescension The 
Wedekind play. it 1s needless to remark, 
should out of respect for it not be 
brought into companson with a mmor 
divertissement, and it is not bemng 
brought into any such comparison Two 
treatments of the same basic theme are 
the sole consideration intended 
Therefore, amably to pursue In the 
German play the elders wiew the 
youngsters’ problems with solemn faces 
and ponderous moralizings In the 
EA ne 2 lay. whe 7 «x A’ d a, a 
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spilling tears over her daughter, wailgt 


gloomily that at her daughter's age 
secrets of sex had also cruelly 






withheld from her Int enc, the F 





Casually touches ber nose with 
when che gets the startling 
the one responsible for 
is her own young son, 
peculiar, as she 
boys didn't reach nfanhe 
began to smoke. hg the 
Melchior’s little boy frie 
by the ugliness of sex that he s 
himself In the Frgich, André’s 
friend is so viegnou 
charm that hefgrah 
ind forgets )gm 
pigeons And Eso 
stuff touched Bye 
ing, and whe 
polished up shia 
evening in the 
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EORGE JEAN NATHAN, Newsweek's 


Dramatic Editor, 


is genuinely dis- 


tressed by the quantity of inferior plays 
and performances that are foisted upon 


the playgoing public 


each season. So, 


using pen for lance, his weekly column 
in Newsweek for jousting field, Nathan 
jabs mercilessly at those responsible for 


theatrical shoddy. 


That's why ardent George Jean Nathan 
fans insist that a Nathan review of a play 
is frequently more entertaining than the 


play itself. 


Nathan bestows praise but rarely. When 
he does, however, it is well merited for 


Nathan's keen native 
critical faculties have 


been developed to a 
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If any one man can be considered the outstanding 








high pitch through years of intensive 
playgoing. 

Almost everything about Nathan 
smacks of the theatre. He is president of 
The Drama Critics Circle of New York 
and an Honorary Member of the London 
Critics Circle. He has been connected 
with many newspapers and magazines, 
both here and abroad, usually in the role 
of Dramatic Editor. He is a contributor to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica on the 
theatre, which attests to his standing as a 
Drama Critic. His writing ability is demon- 
strated by the fact that book publishers 
seek Nathan...he has had more than two 
dozen books published, 


authority on the Drama, thot man is George Jeon mostly on subjects Te- 
Nathan. And, like Nathan, so all of Newsweek is lating to the theatre. 
authoritative. That's one of the reasons why the 
trend of thinking Americans is to Newsweek. Which, 
in turn, is why Newsweek's audience of more than 


300,000 intelligent, progressive families is so re- 


sponsive to the advertising of products appealing 
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to families with above average needs and incomes. 
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cussed at the Washington conference. Ex- 
change officials are as anxious as the CEA 
to clean up the situation. They feel such 
regulation will instill greater confidence in 
commodity trading. 





Sales and Inventories 


When will the large inventories piled up 
during 1937 be sufficiently reduced to en- 
courage broad improvement in business? 
The Bernstein-Macaulay sales-inventory 
ratio (NEWSWEEK, June 27)—one of the 
most recently devised statistical tools for 
the study of this problem—indicates that, 
despite widespread liquidation of stocks, an 








Previous attempts to list American stocks 
in Paris foundered on taxation difficulties. 
A new international trustee group organ- 
ized in Geneva would get around these 
difficulties by undertaking responsibility 
for taxation; it would hold the securities 
and only issue bearer certificates based on 
them. Securities held by the Geneva 
organization also would be traded in 
Brussels and Zurich. 


Retail Week 


Plans for a “great national ‘retail demon- 
stration” to be spread over a week late 
in September were enthusiastically ap- 
proved by a meeting of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in New 
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unhealthy relationship between them and 
sales still exists. 

Constructed by dividing dollar sales 
volume by dollar inventory volume in se- 
lected manufacturing companies, this in- 
dex rises when sales are increasing faster 
than goods are accumulating and falls 
when the reverse is true. Latest figures 
covering the June quarter show that dur- 
ing the period, although manufacturers 
cut output drastically, sales declined even 
more rapidly than supplies (see chart). 

Demonstrating the close relationship 
between the dynamics of inventories and 
the general price level, the curve of the 
sales-inventory index is quite similar to 
that of commodity prices. Although new- 
ly constructed, the curve suggests that it 
may be an index of subsequent changes in 
price levels. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
U.S. Stocks Abroad 


The French Government is reported to 
have approved a plan whereby American 
stocks may be listed on the Paris exchange 
for the first time since the World War. 


York last week. Retailers plan to put on 
special promotional exhibits to demon- 
strate their role as “institutions of service 
for the 130,000,000 consumers of the 
country.” Retail distributors of all kinds 
of products from furniture to shoes are 
expected to take part. 


Trends 


July business conditions showed im- 
provement in four general fields, according 
to a confidential report sent to the Presi- 
dent by his economic advisers: (1) in- 
ventories were substantially reduced, 
General Motors, for example, having cut 
theirs by one-third in eighteen months; 
(2) July consumer spending increased 6 
per cent over June, which in turn was 4 
per cent higher than May; (3) the Federal 
Reserve Board adjusted index of industrial 
production in July rose to over 80, more 
than three points higher than June; (4) 
July employment was between 750,000 
and 1,000,000 higher than in June, with 
agricultural employment accounting for 
most of the gain. 


Department-store sales for the week 
ended July 30 were 11 per cent lower than 
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in the same period last year, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board. Sales in the 
Dallas district were 1 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding 1937 period. 


Steel ingot production for the week of 
Aug. 8 was estimated at 39.4 per cent of 
capacity, off 0.4 from last week. Produc. 
tion for the corresponding week last year 
was 64.6 per cent of capacity. 





Instructive— 


Tue Bankruptcy Law oF 1938. By 
Jacob I. Weinstein. 463 pages. Inder. 
National Association of Credit Men, New 
York. $5. A complete analysis, section by 
section, of the Chandler Act, passed in 
the last week of the last session of Con- 
gress, as compared with the old bank- 
ruptcy law. As a member of the drafting 
committee of the National Bankruptcy 
Conference, the author had a hand in 
writing the act. 


Mopet EmpitoyMentT Procepvres. 1? 
pages. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York. 5 cents. A pamphlet 
outlining certain practices in employer- 
employe relations recommended by the 
N.A.M. after an intensive survey of 
American industry. 


Suit Tests C.I.O. 
as Legal Entity 


Industrial-insurance agents are the men 
who pound the pavements of American 
cities collecting the nickles, dimes, and 
quarters paid out weekly for poor man’s 
insurance. Fifty-three thousand industrial- 
insurance agents cover the nation with a 
network of routes keeping $20,800,000,000 
worth of insurance in force. 

From nickles and dimes industrial-in- 
surance agents last week jumped into the 
million-dollar field with a suit for libel 
against the C.I.0.—the first suit of its kind 
since the big mass-production union was 
organized. The National Association cf 
Industrial Insurance Agents filed the 
$1,000,000 suit in Washington. 

The association, claiming to be an in- 
dependent union, charged the C.L.O. with 
damaging its reputation among prospective 
members by labeling it a company union 
fostered and promoted by the large in- 
surance companies. This was denied in the 
petition for damages by Horace Chapman 
Young, counsel for the association. 

Officials of the C.I.0.’s Industrial In- 
surance Agents Union, who claim to have 
the fastest-growing union organization In 
the country, with a present membership 
of more than 40,000, questioned Youngs 
claim to a membership of 10,000 and called 
the suit a “publicity stunt” but did not 
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accuse the association of company con- 
nections. 


Significance 

The industrial-insurance suit will be the 
frst test of whether the C.1.0. can be sued 
as a legal entity, although it is operated 
as an unincorporated enterprise. It brings 
up again the arguments for and against 
incorporation of unions. 

Young contends the C.1.0., being vir- 
tually a nationwide concern carrying on a 
campaign to organize industrial workers 
and dealing with employers by contract, is 
indeed a legal entity. His contention hinges 
on a ruling by Chief Justice Taft in the 
Coronado Coal case, which held that the 
United Mine Workers, although not in- 
corporated, could be held liable if its 
operation was as a legal entity. 

This is important because, if legal entity 
cannot be established, a union must be 
sued as a voluntary association under the 
common law, in which event officers and 
members must be named individually—an 
impossibility in an organization as large as 
the C.1.0. 

One argument for incorporation of 
unions, usually advanced by employers, is 
that, in addition to being made accountable 
to the state, unions would be more avail- 
able for suit. 

Union leaders oppose incorporation on 
this ground, as well as on the contention 
that it would increase state control of their 
organization. They envisage the possibility 
of a suit tying up their funds in a strike. 








A.F. of L. vs. NLRB 


Issue of Favoritism 


to C.I.0. Menaces Wagner Act 


For two years American Federation of 
Labor officials have grown hotter and 
hotter at the growing list of decisions fa- 
voring the C.I.0. handed down by the 
National Labor Relations Board—an 
agency the A.F. of L. helped create. 

The primary complaint was that the 
NLRB has given the C.1.0. belligerent 
rights through recognition of C.1.0O. un- 
ions as labor groups entitled to protection 
of the NLRB. Statistics show the C.LO. 
won 160 of the 208 elections between the 
rival groups since 1935. 

Last week the outlines of a broad 
AF. of L. fight against the NLRB, the 
act, and possibly the whole New Deal 
labor setup began to take shape. 
AF. of L. President William Green, 
speaking i in Worcester, Mass., said: “We 
will mobilize all our political and economic 
strength in an uncompromising fight until 
the board is driven from power.” The 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
called for removal of Edwin S. Smith, 
Massachusetts NLRB member, whose 
every decision, Green charged, has been 
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against craft unions, and Donald Smith, 
who, the A.F. of L. believes, guides the 
Massachusetts Smith. 

Joseph A. Padway, attorney for the 
A.F. of L., worked on plans for filing un- 
fair-practices charges against employers 
who deal with C.I.O. unions regardless 
of whether the NLRB has certified the 
C.1.0. as collective-bargaining agent. A 
boycott of the NLRB has been declared 
by the A.F. of L. in Pennsylvania 
(Newswerx, Aug. 8). 

The courts, meanwhile, continued their 
task of testing and defining the shadowy 
borderlines of the NLRA to determine 
its exact application. In Philadelphia the 
court upheld an anti-picketing injunction 
granted the Union Premier Food Stores, 
Inc., against A.F. of L. unions represent- 
ing groups of clerks, warehouse employes, 
and meat cutters working in its stores. 
The A.F. of L. unions early this year in- 
duced the company to agree to sign a 
contract with them. Then the United Re- 
tail and Wholesale Employes of America 
(C.1.0.) protested, contending it repre- 
sented a majority of the employes. The 
NLRB stepped in but, before a determin- 
ing election could be ordered, the 
A.F. of L. unions picketed the store. 

Under these circumstances an employer 
is entitled to an injunction against picket- 
ing, the court ruled. Neither the National 
Labor Relations Act nor the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act apply in 
cases of union-versus-union fights, under 
the decision. Such a squabble is not a 
“labor dispute” within the meaning of the 
law, ruled the court. 

In New York, the court indirectly de- 
fined circumstances under which an inside 
union is not a company union, hence not 
illegal. If an inside union is a spontaneous 
reaction of a group of employes who cir- 
culate their own petitions, organize their 
own meetings, engage their own attorneys, 
and pay their own expenses without sug- 
gestion or help from the company, the in- 
side union is as valid in collective bargain- 
ing as any outside organization, the court 
held. The Employes Welfare Association 
at the Ballston-Stillwater Knitting Co. is 
exactly that, the court decided, disagree- 
ing with the NLRB, which had held the 


inside union was a company union in fact. 





Significance 

Just how far the A.F. of L. will go in 
its attack on NLRB worries both the 
board and the C.L.O. A move for out- 
right repeal would definitely line up the 
A.F. of L. with strong employer senti- 
ment. Best guess is that Oct. 3 the 
A.F. of L. convention at Houston will 
seek amendment of the Wagner Act to 
shear the NLRB of some of its powers. 

The Philadelphia decision last week 
sets important precedent for relief of 
many employers caught, or about to be 
caught, in the middle of a union-versus- 
union fight. 


Maytag Prepares 
Sit-Down Penalty 


Since the C.1.0O. brought the sit-down 
strike to America from the communes 
of Paris, employers have been baffled in 
meeting it. Sit-downers have been driven 
out of plants with tear gas and clubs on 
several occasions, but this naturally has 
aroused intense ill will. 

July 22 the United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago reversed a ruling of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which held that the Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal Corp. must reinstate a number of 
employes who had engaged in a sit-down. 
The court declared the NLRB did not 
have power to order an employer to re- 
instate workers who staged a sit-down 
strike, who resorted to violence in resist- 
ing eviction by officers, and who dam- 
aged or destroyed property. They had 
forfeited their rights under the Wagner 
Act. 

Acting under that decision, the Maytag 
Co., Newton, lowa,last week addressed let- 
ters to each of the 275 sit-downers: “The 
company has been advised that you partici- 
pated in the unlawful seizure and holding 
of the factory . .. or in other unlawful 
activities . . . The company will with- 
hold action until it is in possession of all 
the facts . . . will give you every oppor- 
tunity to present your version of the 
affair to assist it in properly and fairly 
judging the action it should take.” 

Edward Ford, Maytag counsel, said 
some dismissals “may” result. Union offi- 
cials termed the letter “a brazen piece of 
provocation.” They called the action “con- 
trary to all American principles of fair 
play.” 

James J. Matles of New York, na- 
tional organizer of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers (C.I.0O.) 
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joined William Sentner, regional vice pres- 
ident, in continuing negotiations with the 
company for a union contract, while the 
NLRB—in defiance of Governor Kra. 
schel’s order to conduct no further Maytag 
hearings in Iowa—reopened its inquiry = 
Federal property in Des Moines. The Goy. 
ernor promptly modified his ban to apply 
only to Jasper County, of which Newton 
is the seat. 





Significance 


The strike’s end left unsettled the ques- 
tion of state’s rights versus Federal au- 
thority in handling labor disputes. 

Action by the company may provide a 
remedy to the sit-down-strike problem by 
holding those who engage in such demon- 
strations legally responsible for their acts, 
hitherto seemingly impossible under NLRB 
rulings. Not only do participants forfeit 
their rights to reinstatement, if violent 
resistance to officers is offered or property 
is damaged, but it may be found that they 
can be tried separately for acts ordinarily 
held criminal. 





Rail Wage Mediation 


Roads and Unions Expected 


to Compromise on Cut 


A quarter of America’s $24,000,000,000 
investment in railroads is in the hands of 
receivers. Last year the roads’ net earn- 
ings dropped 50 per cent to $57,000,000. 
They paid about $2,000,000,000 in wages 
and $320,000,000 in taxes. 

Aug. 6 at Chicago, after three hot 
weeks of conference, the railroads’ efforts 
to negotiate a 15 per cent wage cut that 
would save them $280,000,000 annually 
bogged down in hopeless deadlock and 
was turned over to the National Media- 
tion Board. 

Thus was set in operation the provisions 


International 


Maytag workers back on the job making washing machines 
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of the National Railway Labor Act re- 
arded by some as model machinery for 
settling labor disputes. Dr. William Leiser- 
son, chairman of the board, and his as- 
geciates, George A. Cook and Otto S. 
Beyer, will try to settle the differences 
between the roads and unions represent- 
ing their 914,000 employes. 


Significance 

Though neither side will soon back 
down, some compromise such as a 5 or 
7% per cent wage cut may be expected. 
The unions are under some pressure from 
furloughed members, who see a connec- 
tion between wage increases last year and 
their present unemployment. 

The carriers contend protection of 
wages before interest requirements would 
prevent them from obtaining the huge 
sums required for modernization. 





Labor Notes 


Three C.1.O. unions last week en- 
gaged in purging their ranks of radicals. 
Red problems all but overshadowed other 
union activities of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, the National Maritime 
Union, and the Fur Workers Union. 

The U.A.W. expelled Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen, Wyndham Mortimer, and Ed 
Hall, vice presidents, charged by President 
Homer Martin with conspiracy to turn the 
union over to the Communists. N.M.U. 
anti-Communist rank and filers won five 
places on the nine-man executive board, 
turned out 40 headquarters workers, and 
prepared to fight for members against the 
AF. of L. move to charter the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific. 

For years the Fur Workers Union has 
been regarded as Communist-dominated. 
Now there is a group within the union that 
wants another Red purge. 

On another front, the West Coast, four 
C.1L.O. unions,—the ladies’ garment work- 
ers, rubber workers, shoe workers, and 
automobile workers—withdrew from Harry 
Bridges’ Industrial Union Council, charg- 
ing Bridges puts Communist party in- 
terests ahead of union interests. 


* Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co. of Mans- 
field, Ohio, has been almost 100 per cent 
unionized by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, a 
C.L.0. affiliate. The company sells most of 
its product to the automobile industry, 
but because of its situation it has diffi- 
culty meeting the delivered prices of De- 
troit competitors. In June the manage- 
ment told the union it might be forced out 
of business unless costs could be cut. Re- 
sult: the union voluntarily agreed to turn 
back to the company 25 per cent of the 
pay roll for three months, though the 
wage scale remains unchanged. At the end 
of the period workers will get full pay 
again, if conditions warrant. 





Since he was 48 
GEORGE RECTOR 
has made himself a 
world-famous Authority 
on Good Food 


Now, at 60, he is in Constant 
Demand as a Food Commentator, 


Writer and Lecturer 


GEORGE RECTOR’S column 
on foods is syndicated to news- 
papers all over the country. He 
is also famous for his radio 
talks and his book, “‘Dining 
with George Rector.” 











N 1899, George Rector’s father opened a restaurant in New York. 
It became one of the city’s smartest rendezvous—a favorite of such 
people as‘‘Diamond Jim” Brady, Lillian Russell and Sarah Bernhardt. 





It was only natural for George to ® 
grow into the family business. After 
finishing his studies at Cornell in 1900, 
he worked for two years in the kitchen 
of his father’s restaurant. Then, he 
went to Paris and served a year’s ap- 
prenticeship in two of Europe’s fin- 
est kitchens. Upon his father’s death, 
Rector took over the restaurant. But 
—he decided to retire in 1918. 

Then, in 1926, when he was 48— 
he determined to re-establish the name 
of Rector. He began writing his de- 
lightful articles and reminiscences on 
the fine art of eating well. Ever since, 
he has been in constant demand as 
radio commentator, writer, lecturer 
and advisor. 


George Rector’s Great Personal Success 
Came AFTER 40. His background and 
training are important, but would be of 
little use if he did not have the health and 
energy to put through the tremendous 
amount of work he does today. 


All people over 40 should remember 
that they are in a position to lead the 
best years of their lives, provided they 
keep well and have the physical energy 
to make the most of their experiences. 

* * * 


IMPROVED HEALTH led to greater 
success for these two. Read their letters. 


Machinist Regains 
Health—Gets 
Back Job 


Dear Life Begins: 


I did well as a ma- 

chinist for many years. 

But after I passed 40, 

there began to be a 

change. I tired too 

easily and was very 

nervous. My work at 

the shop got poorer 

and poorer. Finally I 

got so run-down I had 
to give it up. 

A friend who had had wonderful results 
from Fleischmann’s Yeast advised me to try 
it. Well, I did. My digestion was the first thing 
to improve. Soon I felt so well I went and got 


William E. Leonard 


54—nerves steady 





my job back. Now, at 54, I have plenty of en- 
ergy, My nerves are steady—and my work is 
better than ever.— WILLIAM E. LEONARD 


Clientele Increases 
for Beauty 
Consultant 


Dear Life Begins: 


Last year I became 
run-down and suffered 
dreadfully from diges- 
tive troubles. Iwasvery 
nervous, too—and my 
skin became sallow. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 
had helped me before, 
and as a beauty con- 
sultant I had long recommended it to women 
with dull-looking eyes and sallow skin. So I 
began eating it again. It seemed no time be- 
fore I was back on the road to health. 

I had new energy, my skin and my color 
improved so much my customers remarked 
on it. My clientele has increased, and, of 
course, I recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast 
with more conviction than ever.—SARA WOOD 


Mrs. Sara Wood 
Got new energy 


Health May Slump After 40 
because of Slower Digestion 


S you get into your 40’s, the im- 

portant digestive juices in the 

stomach may become too scanty to 
work efficiently. 

Many people past 40 have founda sim- 
ple way to help keep digestion tuned- 
up by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Each cake contains millions of tiny, 
living yeast plants. These help to stim- 
ulate a freer, stronger flow of digestive 
juices from the stomach walls. 

4 vitamins in this fresh food also 
aid health: the vitamin that tones 
nerves, the vitamin that helps build 
resistance, the bone vitamin, and vi- 
tality vitamin. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes daily—one cake 4% Aour 
before each meal. The % hour allows 
time for the digestive juices to flow 
freely and be ready to act when you eat. 

Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Lessons From the Primaries 


primaries persist in 
going Democratic. Men in office are gener- 
ally being approved by the voters of their 
party. This applies both to unquestioning 
followers of the President as well as to 
those who have defied him. 

As I pointed out on this page a week 
ago, the distinction must be made _ be- 
tween the attempt to keep a man in 
Congress and the attempt to put one out. 
It is clearly within the proprieties for the 
President, if he chooses, to say a good 
word about the record of a man who has 
been in Congress over a period of years, 
and this applies to such bits of praise as 
he has extended to Barkley, Bulkley, 
Thomas and McAdoo. But for the Presi- 
dent to oppose a member of his own 
party merely because he has failed to 
smack down the rubber stamp every time 
the call has come from the White House 
involves a fundamental difference in 
principle. And it is a tribute to the voters 
that they have been more scrupulous in 
the observance of this principle than the 
political neophytes in Washington who, 
a little while ago, declared that they were 
going to purge the party. 

The Barkley affair involved no question 
of purging. It did, however, involve the 
reprehensible practice of using money 
appropriated for the relief of human suf- 
fering for political purposes and, because 
it did, it is unfortunate that decent princi- 
ples of politics might not have been served 
by the defeat of Senator Barkley, the 
beneficiary of this streamlined spoils 
system. But Barkley’s victory gives new 
life to a belief held by many that political 
logic will bring Mr. Roosevelt to select 
Barkley as his successor—when he decides 
not to run again. 

Meanwhile, the silly excursion of the 
purging cabal into the Virginia primaries 
met the rebuff it deserved. A green boy 
tried, on the basis of a slavish declaration 
for Presidential policies, to defeat an ex- 
perienced member of Congress, in a dis- 
trict where the tradition of Jefferson, 
Marshall and Madison is still vibrantly 
alive. He failed. 

A year ago, a well-informed Missourian 
said that by long tradition his state pre- 
fers a man who stands on his own feet 
and refuses to surrender his independence 
to the White House. Senator Bennett 
Clark, whose independence has been one 
of the major thorns in the side of executive 
power in Washington, carried every one of 
the 114 counties in the State of Missouri 
and every one of the 28 wards in St. 
Louis. This demonstration of political 


strength, considered in the light of the 
unquestioned talents of Senator Clark, 
ought to flash a warning to those who are 
planning to use the 1940 convention to 
continue the “revolution.” 

It will, sooner or later, be borne in upon 
the dense fog of self-assurance that seems 
to prevail in Washington that the people 
of this country simply do not like 100 per 
cent support of any individual. Dr. George 
Gallup has just published the results of a 
poll of this question, and 77 per cent of the 
people of all states and all ranks have 
voted that they do not want any such 
blind subservience on the part of their 
Congressmen. The rout of the purgers 
continues apace. 





Cardenas Sows the Wind 


Eicnetess Hull’s note to Mexico 
on July 21 clearly shows growing appre- 
hension on the part of Washington as to the 
domestic and international crisis that is 
developing in Mexico. It was a fair and 
well-reasoned argument. It was also sharp 
and to the point. 

The rules of international law, said Mr. 
Hull, clearly require “adequate, effective 
and prompt compensation” for property 
belonging to foreigners which is expro- 
priated by the government. Failure to 
provide prompt compensation is confisca- 
tion, pure and simple. Anticipating the 
claim of Mexico that the lands were seized 
in pursuance of a program of reform, Mr. 
Hull added that, however noble the 
Mexican objectives may be, they are 
not related to the simple question of fair 
dealing between two friendly nations. The 
United States has also been working on a 
program of social reform, he said, but it 
has, in every case, carried out its purposes 
within the framework of international 
comity. He dryly reminded Mexico of 
benefits that our neighbor at the south has 
received from this country in the past few 
years and wound up by suggesting that the 
whole question be submitted to arbitration. 

Mexico’s reply, dated August 3, was 
simply a head-on denial. Mexico claims 
that there is no rule in international law 
that requires “immediate or even de- 
ferred” compensation, if the expropriations 
are generally applied to Mexican owners 
as well as Americans. In any event, her 
own laws require compensation. Anyhow 
the American claims are not very large, 
she says, and then hastens to close the 
door of hope to any payment, at least for 
years to come, by insisting that payment 
to Mexican owners should be made at 
the same time and under the same terms 


that it is made to American owners. There 
follows then an ingenious novelty in jn. 
ternational thinking: Mexico refuses arbj- 
tration on the wholly specious ground 
that the differences involved are not 
irreconcilable, And finally, as though these 
half-contradittpry arguments were not 
sufficiently irfitating, the Mexican note 
falls back upon an alibi that has grown 
strangely familiar in the United States 
these past years: there are only a small 
number of American claimants, in any 
case, and these are selfish people who 
bought property in Mexico for “only 
lucrative ends.” 

At the end of the Mexican note is a 
familiar line of strategy that has charac- 
terized the Mexican policy for a long 
time—a sort of manana policy. It suggests 
the appointment of representatives by 
each country to determine the value of 
the properties affected and the manner of 
paying for them. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is willing to begin a discussion along 
this line at once. Nothing is said about 
how many years such a discussion could 
be prolonged. 

All of this is important not only in 
so far as it indicates what Mexico intends 
to do about American oil claims but as it 
affects the safety of American investments 
throughout the world. Acceptance of the 
fantastic doctrine advanced by Mexico 
would clearly be the signal for similar 
expropriations in at least half a dozen 
countries. Beyond this, we must also con- 
sider the reaction the present Mexican 
policies will meet in European nations, 
in view of the immense European claims 
upon that country, and the upheaval that 
is likely to occur in Mexico itself if the 
excesses of the Cardenas government do 
not come to an end. 

Despite the surface brashness of the 
Mexican note, its overtones suggest the 
mounting desperation of the Cardenas 
government. Some of the elements which 
have contributed to Mexico’s impending 
economic and political chaos were de- 
scribed on this page a week before Secre- 
tary Hull dispatched his note. The de- 
nunciations which I subsequently received 
were not wholly surprising. Typical was 
a severe upbraiding by the radical writer 
Mike Gold in The Daily Worker. Mr. 
Gold frothed over both my piece and one 
which appeared a little later in Collier's 
under the authorship of George Creel. 
After a number of contemptuous personal 
references, Mr. Gold suggested what 
might happen to Mr. Creel and myself 
under a Communist regime: “How can 
any American liberal doubt the Moscow 
trials of the traitors,” he said, “when here 
are two fine, plump, functioning specimens 
of liberal treachery in their own midst? 
Which merely illustrates what every ob- 
jective observer of the present regime In 
Mexico has known for a long time. To 
criticize Cardenas is to invite answers 
from American Reds: the Cardenas aims 
are their aims. 
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CAN YOU PASS THIS 
INTELLIGENCE TEST ON WHISKEY? 


5 FUN to guess—but its better to 
| NOW how to select a whiskey that 
offers every quality you could ask for. Try 
tl Question-and-Answer test. If vou can 

er these questions correctly, vou may 


ly consider yourself a judge of fine 
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1. With what does thew ell-in- 
formed host associate the name 


“Paul Jones” ? 


a. 4n old-fashioned square 


dane ¢ 


b. du American Revolution 


ary he m0 


c. “4 Gentleman's Whiskey 


Since 1865 ~ 














2. What is meant by a DRY 


whiskev ? 


a. { whiskey without a trace 


of sweetness 


© A whiskey distilled dur- 


ing a drought 














3. With what does a discrimi 


nating drinker associate the word 
DRY? 


The Sahara Desert 


( hampagne 


b 
C. Sherry 
d 





Paul Jones Whiskey 








4. How should Paul Jones be 
enjoved to best appreciate its crisp 


quality of DRYNESS ? 


a. In a cocktail 
b. Straight 


C. In a highball 
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5. What’s a mighty good thing 
to do if you haven't vet become 
acquainted with this superb Amer- 
ican DRY whiskey ? 


a. Ask for Paul Jones at 


your favorite bar 


b. Buy a bottle and try it al 


home 











Chis advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





6. When? 
a. Sometime soon 


b. loday $ 











Here are the correct answers: 1: ¢. 
2:4. 3: b. cd. 4: a, b,c. 52a, b. 6: b. 
And if you do as we suggest in 5 
and 6, you'll quickly discover that 
Paul Jones’ brisk, clean-flavored 
DRYNESS is just one of many 
reasons why this is the whiskey 


you've been searching for! 


A DRY WHISKEY 
A blend of straight whiskies 


100°, straight whiskies — 90 proof 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
Louisville & Baltimore 
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So CHARLES BELVIN Smokes Luckies, the 2 tol 
Favorite of America’s Independent Tobacco Experts 


OBACCOLAND has many indepen- 

dent experts — skilled auctioneers, 
buyers and warehousemen. These men 
do not work for any cigarette company, 
therefore they are impartial. Here’s what 
one of them— Charles Belvin, indepen- 
dent buyer—tells you about tobacco: 


“At auction after auction for over 19 years, 
I’ve seen Luckies buy the best grades 
of tobacco—the ‘Cream of the Crop’!”’ 

Sworn records show that, among Mr. 
Belvin’s fellow experts, Luckies have 
over twice as many exclusive smokers as 
have all other cigarettes put together. 







WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIE 
Charlies Belvin—independent bg 
—has smoked Luckies for 10 Ge 


In addition to the finest tobacco, 
give you throat protection. The“T: 

process, you know, takes out 

harsh irritants found in a// toba: 
Luckies are a light smoke— gé 
your throat — delightful to you 
Let a one-week trial prove it! 


Sworn Records Show Thar-\W\TH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 
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